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The Best Selling Book in America 





EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


225th THOUSAND 





“The marvellous success of ‘Eben Holden’ is as much a compliment 


to the great American public as tothe author. . 


‘Eben Holden’ is a 


true book ; it is pre-eminently.a story. of Americans for Americans. We 
have long heard. calls for what shou'd be the great American novel; 
here we have the nearest approach to it. In American literature we have 
now a perfect representation of a snags American character.’’— Philadelphia 


Telegraph. 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


**If our successors wish to know what 
were the real Jife and atmosphere in 
which the country folk that saved this 
nation grew, loved, wrought, and had 
their being, they must go back to such 
true and zestful and poetic tales of fiction 


as ‘Snow Bound’ and ‘Eben Holden.’ a 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Tt have read ‘Eben Holden’ with a 
great joy in its truth and freshness, You 
have got into your book a kind of life 
not in literature before, and you have got 
it there simply and frankly. It is ‘as 
pure as water and as good as bread.’”’ 





MARY E. WILKINS, 


*{It seems to me a most remarkable 
production, way and way ahead of ‘ David 
Harum,’ which is not to be mentioned 
in comparison with it. ‘Eben Holden’ 
is simply adorable. I have not read a 


book in’ many a day by an American au- 


thor which has so pleased me.” 





MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


“Tt has the keen relish of the woods, 
the fragrance of the wild flowers, and is 
strong and clear as a northwest wind. Its 
characters are genuine and wholesome; . 
and it is not only a pleasure, but it is an 
inspiration, to associate with them. The 
description of the battle scene is not sur- 
passe, to my thinking, by any which I 

ave ever Fead <—Eee 
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WILLIAM DE VILLIERS, VICOMTE GRANDISSON 


The Van Dyck portrait recently purchased by Ex-Secretary William C. Whitney 
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VaNn Dycks of the first importance 
have been changing hands with sur- 
prising frequency of late, and have in- 
variably brought top prices. The pair 
of full-length portraits of ‘‘ A Genoese 
Senator and his Wife,’’ long in the 
Spinola Palace and afterwards brought 
to England for Sir Robert Peel, were 
recently sold to Mr. McIntosh Mc- 
Leod and realized £24,250. An even 
higher price is said to have been paid 
for the full-length standing portrait of 
William de Villiers, Vicomte Grandis- 
son, lately purchased for ex-Secretary 
William C. Whitney. Painted during 
the full maturity of Van Dyck’s Eng- 
lish Period, the canvas was originally 
in the possession of the Buckingham 
family, from whom it passed into the 
hands of Lady Grey, and was finally 
acquired by Herr Jacob Herzog, the 
wealthy Viennese art amateur. The 
picture was one of the chief successes 
of the Van Dyck Tercentenary at Ant- 
werp in 1899, being remarked alike for 
the beauty of its coloration and the 
superb distinction of the work as a 
whole. It forms a notable addition to 
the increasing number of masterpieces 
in this country, and one can but hazard 
the hope that it may some day find its 
way to the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Lord Rosebery has achieved the two 
greatest distinctions that can fall to the 
lot of an Englishman—he has been 
Prime Minister and winner of the 
Derby. Now with his “ Napoleon” 
he has jumped into prominence as an 
author. 
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The publisher’s imprint on the Eng- 
lish edition of Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ Na- 
poleon ’’ has brought the name of Mr. 
Arthur L. Humphreys into renewed 
prominence. Although Mr. Hum- 
phreys has indeed published some 
very fine editions of the philosophical 
classics—Bacon, Emerson, Plato, and 
Epictetus—yet he is better known in 
London as a bookseller than as a pub- 
lisher. ‘‘ In his capacity as representa- 
tive and guiding spirit of the most 
fashionable bookshop in London,”’ 
writes a correspondent of The Lounger, 
** he may justly be claimed as the most 
influential conversational literary ad- 
viser in the aristocratic world. Gen- 
tle, quiet-mannered, and courteous 
with a rare old English courtesy, he is 
to be seen and spoken with almost 
any day at 187 Piccadilly. There, in 
the refined and quaintly pleasant book- 
store, which has been the resort of 
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LORD ROSEBERY 


rank and elegance for the past hundred 
years, he is to be consulted concerning 
the books most discussed at select din- 
ner-tables. Great ladies come to him 
for advice on the newest novels, and 
Cabinet Ministers discuss with him the 
trend of literary taste. Upstairs, in a 
room whose comfort is eloquent of the 
eighteenth century, his counsel is dis- 
pensed with the accompaniment of 
five-o’clock tea. Practice has made 
him so expert a reviewer that he can 


describe a book in an epigram, the 
while he lounges in his Goldsmith chair 
and proves by the tenderness with 
which he fingers an Elzevir, bound by 
Roger Payne, that his love for the 
outside of a book is as great as his 
comprehension of its literary contents. 
To Mr. Arthur Humphreys is due the 
distinction of having made a mere 
bookseller’s catalogue a thing of inter- 
est and charm. His monthly ‘ Letter 


to Belinda,’ in which, over the signa- 
100 
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ture of Arthur Pendenys, he discusses 
‘ Books of To-day and the Books of 
To-morrow,’ are of a quality not often 
equalled for perception, ease, and grace 
of style in the columns of the primary 
literary journals.”’ 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, whose 
book, ‘‘ Concerning Cats,’’ has been 
written about in these columns, was 
born on a Vermont farm, but has lived 
in Boston for nearly twenty years. 
Although a member of the editorial 
staff of The Transcript, of that city, 
she is also editor and proprietor of 
The Clubwoman, which is the recog- 
nized organ of the Women’s Clubs of 
America. Miss Winslow herself is a 
typical clubwoman, being president of 
the New England Woman's Press As- 
sociation, president of the Daughters 
of Vermont, and secretary of Boston’s 
new Authors Club. Miss Winslow 
has just purchased an attractive home 
at Jamaica Plain, which would seem 
to prove that a woman may be a mem- 


IOI 


ber of many clubs and still be a home- 
maker. 


7 4 

Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, whose 
twelve books of travel in strange coun- 
tries are well known, has gone to Mo- 
rocco for a needed rest. Mrs. Bishop 
went to China some time ago for the 
same purpose, and the result was ‘‘ The 
Yangtze Valley and Beyond,’’—two 
volumes descriptive of travel in the 
most inaccessible and dangerous coun- 
tries of China. After resting for two 
months in Morocco, Mrs. Bishop pro- 
poses to devote four months to travel- 
ling through that country, which means 
another interesting book. 


Zz 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ Herod ’’ is 
being translated into German, French, 
Russian, Italian, and Swedish, and 
will, it is to be presumed, be acted on 
the stage in those languages. No defi- 
nite time for its appearance in America 
has, so far, been fixed. 





MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW 
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Messrs. Davis & Co., of Chicago, 
send me a “ 
edition ’’ of ‘‘ Monsieur Hamplemann,”’ 
a fairy tale by the Queen of Roumania. 






iii 





royal autograph de luxe 


“CARMEN SYLVA” 


this edition. In a recent letter to an 
American editor Her Majesty said of 
the fairy tale: ‘‘ It is highest philoso- 
phy in such simple form! and one can 


The Queen of Roumania 


Only one hundred and sixty-five copies 
of this edition are printed. The illus- 
trations are in color and the text in four 
languages, one of them being English. 
The book was printed in Bucharest and 
bound in Chicago. The autograph of 
the Queen adds much to the value of 


say so much more behind it than in 
naked truth.’’ This Queen is a most 
industrious woman. Besides her pub- 
lic duties she writes books—poetry as 
well as prose,—composes music, and 
paints pictures. 
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The Library of American Literature 
published in Chicago must not be con- 
founded with the Library of American 
Literature published in New York and 
edited by Mr. E. C. Stedman and Miss 
Ellen M. Hutchinson. The latter 
book has been out for some time; the 
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ductions be preserved in permanent 
form in the Library of American 
Literature. Therefore you are re- 
quested to submit such material as 
you may desire, which will be passed 
upon by the editors, and you will be 
duly notified of its acceptance.’’ En- 





Elliott & Fry, London 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN 
(Author of the “‘ English Utilitarians” *) 


former is being made,—and it is being 
made on a plan peculiar to itself. An 
old subscriber to THE CRITIC, a well- 
known insurance man of this city, sends 
me a circular of this library which he 
has just received. Being an author, 
he receives a letter in which he is told 
that ‘‘ this bureau has elected that from 
five to fifty pages of your literary pro- 


* See page 125. 


closed with this polite letter is a printed 
slip which assures the author that ‘‘ the 
only expense required of contributors 
is a charge of one dollar per page to 
cover partial cost of collecting and 
editing. One half of this amount must 
be remitted on editors’ acceptance; 
and the balance with return of cor- 
rected proof. Each volume will be 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Fifth Avenue Fagade 


complete in itself, and sold singly as 
published at $3.75 per copy in cloth.” 
And this Library of American Litera- 
ture will consist of twenty volumes! 
The author who accepts the terms 
offered by ‘‘ this bureau’’ will find 
himself a famous, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly a poorer man. 
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The New York Public Library, which 
is to occupy the site of the old reservoir 
at Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, will 
be more than a fair exchange for that 
not unpicturesque pile of masonry. A 
plaster model of the new building has 
been on exhibition in the Governor’s 
room at the City Hall, and called forth 
much admiration. Messrs. Carrtre & 
Hastings, the architects, are to have 
about two million dollars at their dis- 
posal. The library will have shelving 
capacity for one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes. That is 
about the space that could be filled by 
an entire edition of three or four of the 
popular novels of the day. 
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The guessing as to the authorship of 
‘“* An Englishwoman’s Love Letters ’”’ 
continues, and at che present writing 
the mystery is far from being solved. 
Since my bad guess at the authorship 
of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den ’’ I hesitate to “‘ guess again,” but 
I am told by one who has recently re- 
turned from London that the book is 
the work of three men; one of them 
Mr. Arthur Symons. A correspondent 
of the London Academy, who signs her- 
self ‘‘ Theta,”’ defends the position of 
the lover to whom the letters were 
written, saying that there was probably 
some terrible secret of which he was 
well aware, that kept him from reply- 
ing to the Englishwoman’s letters. 
This secret, she hints, was that they 
had the same father! Another corre- 
spondent of the Academy, who signs 
himself ‘‘ Kappa,” sneers at ‘‘ Theta’s” 
solution of the mystery, and at her de- 
scription of the letters as “‘ pure, deli- 
cate, and artistic.” He quotes passages 
in the book which he says a decent 
housemaid would not write to the 























young man she walks out with; and so 
the controversy goes on and the pub- 
lishers reap the benefit. 
7 
In the meantime, another enterpris- 
ing publisher announces ‘‘ The Love 


MR. JAMES M. BARRIE 
(From his latest photograph) 


Letters of an Englishman,’’ which we 
may be pretty sure will not be worth 
reading. They have been written to 
take advantage of the present boom in 
love letters, and will hardly deceive 
people as to their intention. 
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From Minneapolis I have received 
the Christmas number of Zhe North- 
western Miller, which is a remarkable 
number of a trade paper. It contains 
articles on subjects relating more or 
less to mills or flour by Charles F. 


Lumis, W. S. Harwood, Octave Thanet, 
Edward Everett Hale, Robert Barr, 
and Clement Scott. A number of full- 
page illustrations by Howard Pyle, 
J. W. Norton, and Charlotte Harding 
illuminate the text. 











A pessimistic writer in the London 
Daily Chronicle is not very much en- 
couraged by the past year’s achieve- 
ments in the way of poets and novelists, 
or in literature generally. Most of the 
literary music of the year, he says, ** has 
come from those who were already in 
the choir.’” He takes a dozen novels 
as a test on the basis of their vogue. 
They are: 


‘* The Farringdons ”’—Miss Thorneycroft Fowler. 

** Love and Mr. Lewisham ”—Mr. H. G. Wells. 

“The Increasing Purpose”—Mr. James Lane 
Allen, 

‘* The Master Christian ””"—Miss Marie Corelli. 

‘*The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box”—Mr. Henry Har- 
land. 

‘* Robert Orange ”—John Oliver Hobbes. 

** Tommy and Grizel”—Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

** The Mantle of Elijah "Mr. Zangwill. 

** Quisanté ”—Anthony Hope. 

** Eleanor ”—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

‘*The Fourth Generation ”—Sir W. Besant. 

** Resurrection "—Count Tolstoi. 


There are no new names in this list. 
On our side of the water the name 
of Irving Bacheller is that of a new 


SALUTATIONS TO MME. BERNHARDT AND HER FAMILY 
Her son and daughter-in-law in left-hand lower corner 


La Plume 


writer, and one of the most successful 
of the year. The other successes have 
been made by writers who were more 
or less known to the public. One looks 
over the field of poetry and heaves a 
sigh. We have had no new poets— 
but we have had anthologies of poetry. 
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Some time ago Mr. William Archer 
described Mark Twain, in an article in 
THE CRITIC, as a moralist. He might 
now add that he is also a public-spir- 
ited citizen, for since he returned to 
America Mr. Clemens has been doing 
much to right the wrongs that he has 
seen about him on every hand in this 
city, where he is now living. 

Mark Twain apparently intends to 
take life easily in the future. He has 
arranged for all the books that he has 
published and all that he will write in 
the days to come, and Harper Brothers 
are to be his only publishers, and Mr. 
Charles Frohman has arranged with 
him for the dramatic rights in all of 
them. This means whether they are 
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MR. 8. L. CLEMENS 
Taken a few days after his return to New York 


dramatizable or not, and of course in- 
cludes, among others, “‘ The Jumping 
Frog.” Is n't it rather hard, now that 
Mr. Clemens has shown himself so well 
disposed towards Messrs. Harper, that 
they should have printed such a portrait 
of him as the one that recently ap- 
peared in Harper’s Weekly? Mr. Nich- 
olson has been doing some very queer 
work since his arrival in America, but 
nothing more extraordinary than this 
portrait of Mark Twain, which looks 
more like a fresh mustard-plaster than 
the portrait of a human being. 


The Hunt Memorial Committee wish 
to make known the fact that, while 
they have been able to raise the sum 
of $16,800 to commemorate the work of 
perhaps the most famous architect ‘of 
America, they are still lacking $4,500 
wherewith to pay Mr. Daniel Chester 
French for two statues that he has made 
forthe memorial. I cannot think that 
the many admirers of Mr. Hunt’s work 
will allow this small sum to remain long 
uncontributed. Mr. French has asked 
so low a price for his work that it hardly 
seems fair to keep him waiting for it. 
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» The International Studio 


THE LATE FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
After an etching by Hans Olde 


One of the most striking portraits of 
the late Friedrich Nietzsche is the ac- 
companying, which is after an etching 
by Hans Oijide. Herr Olde has caught 
much of the mystical power and fasci- 
nation of this creator of the Ueder- 
mensch, this luminous, frantic Slav who 
hurled himself against the accumulated 
wisdom and philosophy of the uni- 
verse, and—against the four walls of 
his prison-house at Jena. 
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A correspondent writes me from 
Paris about the two ladies who have 
recently been decorated with the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor: 

Beyond the barriers of Paris, on the 
Boulevard Bivean, there is an institu- 
tion for the outcasts of fortune, for 
the unfortunates to whom age alone is 
faithful. In one of the narrow, dingy 
apartments which signify home to the 
colony of aged inmates who circulate 
about the corridors amid stale fumes 
of cooking, Clémence Royer has taken 
refuge. It is here that the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor has found 
her out. ‘‘ It comes too late,’’ she 
says, her tobacco-stained fingers travel- 
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ling nervously over the spotted front 
of a loose dressing-gown. ‘‘ It comes 
too late. I am a ruin now.” And, 


, speaking with difficulty, her short 


breaths broken by coughing, she cites 
the lines of her life and beliefs: ‘‘ I 
was brought up on the knees of the 
Church, but my father favored the 
search after truth. I am convinced 
Christianity is the greatest blunder 
that ever existed. All history proves 
that it has retarded the progress of 
science for hundreds of years by perse- 
cutions, wars, and inquisitions. Science 
makes no wars. It is universal, as true 
and acceptable for a Chinaman as for 
an African. I uphold the new religion 
of truth and justice, the religion which 
denounces all others. There is a gen- 
eral deterioration throughout the world ; 
in America the interest of the masses 
is sacrificed to individual ambition; the 
leaders are not thoughtful men, their 
characters are inferior to their intelli- 
gence; in France we are bound by 
tradition.” 

Her attacks upon Christianity and 
man are accompanied by a hoarse, dia- 
boliclaugh. She continues: ‘‘ A peo- 
ple does not produce works of art until 
it is unable to produce anything else. 
The critics of art waste their time and 
other people’s as well; in the days of 
Michel Angelo’s masterpieces there 
were no art critics. I believe in the 
bétise humaine: there are not more 
than a million men who deserve the 
name, and a few women only; the rest 
are domestic animals. The obstacles 
placed before Frenchwomen are so 
formidable the ¢/ite alone surmount 
them. I might take as my motto: 
Cercando la verita.” 

Her researches have done much to 
popularize science; she has translated 
Darwin; she has written: ‘‘ Le Bien et 
la Loi Morale,’’ ‘Origine de |’ Homme 
et des Sociétés,’’ ‘‘ Origine des Aryas,” 
etc.; she is a learned scholar, a scien- 
tist, a philosopher, a fanatic. Ernest 
Renan described her in a few words, a 
brief commentary on all she represents: 
** She is almost a man of genius” (C’est¢ 
presqu’ un homme de génie). 

Of the other lady my correspondent 
says: 
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MME. DANIEL LESUEUR 


For the first time in its history, the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor has 
been conferred upon a woman of let- 
ters. The bit of red ribbon was with- 
held from George Sand because her 
conduct was irregular and it was be- 
lieved a woman’s work could not be 
judged per se. The present govern- 
ment has established a new principle 
by offering the cross to Madame Daniel 
Lesueur (Jeanne Loiseau), whose life 
has been as stormy and whose genius 
is surely not as great as that of Madame 
Dudevant. Mme. Daniel Lesueur has 
a modern talent; she is a ‘‘woman’s 
rightist,’’ a believer in free marriage, a 
socialist; she has written in a variety 
of forms. Her poems have received 
classic recognition from the Academy, 
which has crowned them several times 
and awarded a grand prize to *‘ Sursum 
Corda.” To her ideas upon marriage 
she has given dramatic expression in 
two plays, ‘‘ Fiancée” and “‘ Hors du 
Mariage”; she has moreover published 
ten novels, brilliant, passionate, vulgar ; 
the best of them are ‘‘ Marcelle,” 
**Un Mystérieux Amour,” ‘‘ Or San- 
glant,” ‘‘ Fleur de Joie.”” Her vision 
has no more distinction than a kodak 
lens, and she directs it upon subjects of 
crudest reality ; she describes the types 
that throng the streets; her characters 
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MISS MARGARET POTTER 


would, in real life, pass unperceived ; 
they compose the ponderous mediocrity 
of sentiments and passions. A trans- 
lation of Byron’s works, the best ever 
made into French, is one of her valu- 
able contributions. At the recent 
Congress of Industry and Commerce 
she read a report which resulted in 
certain reforms favorable to working 
women. She is a Parisian; born in 
1862, she has, since her first novel in 
1882, ‘* Mariage de Gabrielle,” pro- 
duced and advanced to success with a 
rapidity which denotes talent and labor. 
Various honors have been bestowed 
upon her. She is a member of the So- 
ciété des Gens de Lettres, Officer of 
the Academy, Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion, and, since August last, Chevalier 
of the Légion d’Honneur. 
2 


King John of England finds a sturdy 
champion, and, what is more, an able 
one, in the author of ‘‘ Uncanonized.’’ 
The picture of that much-maligned 
king is so finely drawn and withal so 
attractive (although he is a secondary 
character of the story) that we learn 
with relief rather than surprise that the 
true murderer of the boy Arthur was 
Philip of France. 
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Miss Margaret Potter of Chicago, 
the author of this novel, is very young 
to be thus blazing out untrodden paths 
through history. Her first novel gave 
little promise of work to come other 
than hysterical romances. But in ‘‘ Un- 
canonized’ there is evidence of pains- 
taking research; and while in its pages 
we catch a glimpse of the novel-making 
machinery at work, yet the net result 
is of an improved order of historical 
romance. ‘‘ The House of de Mailly,”’ 
by the same author, now appearing 
serially in Harper's Bazar, gives evi- 
dence of the same painstaking endeavor 
and the same mingling of the conven- 
tional and the original. In a word, 
Miss Potter’s work is indicative of prom- 
ise rather than of present achievement. 


7 

The Publication Committee of the 
Rowfant Club of Cleveland announces 
for immediate publication a reprint 
of a very limited edition of the famous 
Dial, Boston, 1840-44. The sixteen 
numbers of the original issue will be 
reproduced in exact facsimile, includ- 
ing covers, announcements, and even 
errata sheets. A supplementary num- 
ber will contain an account of the pub- 
lication by a competent authority, 
names of the contributors, and index 
to the whole. Sets of the Dza/ in the 
original numbers are now exceedingly 
rare, and even bound sets are difficult 
to obtain and command a high price. 
This is believed to be one of the most 
important club publications ever un- 
dertaken, and the announcement will 
interest not only collectors but librari- 
ans and students of American litera- 
ture. The first number will be ready 
in March, 


wz 

** A Pillar of Salt,’’ Jennette Lee’s 
forthcoming novel, is, I am told, a 
humorous-serious story of an inventor 
and his wife. The inventor dreams 
dreams and sees visions. The wife, 
also, is not without dreams. They 
reach out toward an unlimited supply 
of table-cloths. There are _ several 
children in the book, who make very 
good fun, and there is a machine and 
a long, straggling street, which has a 


number of interesting characters in 
it, who talk about things and look qut 
of their windows a good deal; and 
there are a parson, and a rival inventor, 
and a patent, and a rascal employer, 
grandmothers, grandfathers, etc. One 
feels pretty well acquainted with a 
good many people before one is 
through, and, as usual in any story 
Mrs. Lee writes, the people are very 
real. They are all there as large as life, 
and when anything happens to them it 
happens, and nothing more needs to be 
said about it. Mrs. Lee at least says 
nothing, and the people and the story 
take their place as a part of life. ‘“‘ A 
Pillar of Salt ’’ is, one who has read it 
tells me, ‘* quite a different story from 
‘Kate Wetherill,’ being a broader pic- 
ture of New England village life, but it 
is a very vivid story, full of imagination 
and humor and passion and _ lovable- 
ness. It is said to be one of the books 
people find themselves reading when 
they think they have n't time to read 
it, and when they think they are going 
to read something else.” 
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The latest literary sensation in Lon- 
don is Holger Drachmann, the Dan- 
ish poet-painter. More poet, accord- 
ing to the accounts that come to us 
concerning him, than painter. He 
seems, however, to be a most interest- 
ing and original person, and speaks 
English as well as though it were his 
native tongue. Drachmann, it seems, 
learned his English in London, where 
he studied art when he was a young 
man. He is being wined and dined 
there now and made much of. 
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Mr. Richard Le Gallienne is now 
lecturing throughout the West. He 
came quietly to New York and then 
followed the course of empire. Mr. 
Le Gallienne, apparently, has had 
all the advertising he wants and has 
now cut his hair, as the accompany- 
ing portrait shows, and is at the pres- 
ent time doing nothing to attract 
especial attention to himself. If Mr. 
Le Gallienne will continue to cut his 
hair and write such books as his lit- 
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tle volume of English travel, rather 
than such books as *‘ The Quest of the 
Golden Girl,’’ he will make a reputa- 
tion for himself that will be based on a 
solid foundation. 
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book. His acquaintance with the ad- 
vertising columns of literary periodicals 
leads him to think that all books are 
publicly printed, as publicly as possi- 
ble, and he wonders what can induce a 


F. Hollyer, London 


MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


A firm bearing the suggestive name 
of Cooke & Fry has been organized for 
the special purpose of putting its im- 


print on privately printed books. To 
the layman there is something incon- 
gruous in the idea of a privately printed 


man to print a book privately. This 
shows that he is not a natural-born 
book-lover or he would know that 
privately printed books have their 
special place on the shelves of the 
bibliophile. 
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MISS FLORENCE CONVERSE 


Miss Florence Converse is one of 
that hopeful group of young American 
writers who have felt the touch of new 
social ideals, and whose lives as well as 
writings give practical expression to 
their views. Ever since her removal 
to Boston, she has been a resident of 
Denison House, Boston’s noted Col- 
lege Settlement. She is one of the 
busiest of settlement workers, and is 
aiso a member of Zhe Churchman's 
editorial staff, having for over a year 
past conducted the children’s depart- 
ment for that journal, and assisted in 
its literary department. Miss Con- 
verse was born in New Orleans, which 
was her home, excepting a few years 
when she lived in San Francisco, until 
1897, when she became a _ Bostonian. 
She was graduated from Wellesley in 


1893. 


a 
** Diana Victrix,” published in 1897, 
was purely a novel and pleased by its 
vivacity and romance. ‘* The Burden 


of Christopher’’ has attracted much 
attention from those who look to 
fiction for an expression of industrial 
reforms, though it is not without its 
interest as a love-story. 


2 


Miss Converse has written the follow- 
ing hearth-song for the Denison House. 
It hangs above the fire-place in the 
large room, the scene of twelve Christ- 
mas parties given there during the past 
Christmas week. It well expresses the 
ideal of the house: 


Burn, fire, burn. 
Flicker, flicker, flame. 
Whose hand above this blaze is lifted 
Shall be with touch of magic gifted 
To warm the hearts of chilly mortals 
Who stand without these open portals, 
The touch shall draw them to this fire 
Nigher, nigher, 
By desire. 


Whoe’er shall stand 

On this hearthstone, 

Flame-fanned, 

Shall never, never stand alone. 

Whose home is dark and drear and old, 
Whose hearth is cold, 

This is his own, 

flicker, flicker, flicker, flame. 

Burn, fire, burn, 


2 











MR. F. L. KNOWLES 
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Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
whose *‘ On Life’s Stairway ’’ has just 
been published by Messrs. L. C. Page 
& Co., is still a young man, having 
taken his bachelor’s degree at Harvard 
in 1896. He is the compiler of ‘‘Cap 
and Gown,”’ and ‘* Golden Treasury of 
American Lyrics.” 


7 1 


The Bryn Mawr College calendar 
should delight the heart of every col- 
lege young woman in the land, be she 
graduate or undergraduate. The de- 
sign is by Jessie Wilcox Smith and 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. While it 
suggests some of the popular German 
calendars, it is entirely American in 
subject. It is published by the Bryn 
Mawr College Students’ Association, 
and the funds that arise from its sale 
are to be applied to a special purpose. 


> 7 1 


Mr. Charles Augustus Clapp, of the 
publishing firm of Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., who died in January, was 
one of the best-known men in the book 
business. He began his publishing 
career as a clerk with Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields in Boston, and when Mr. E. P. 
Dutton bought that firm’s retail busi- 
ness and established himself at the 
famous Old Corner Book-store, Mr. 
Clapp was taken in asa partner. This 
business was finally sold out and the 
firm removed to New York, and were 
for fifteen years on the corner of Broad- 
way and Washington Place. Since 
then they have been on 23d Street. 
Mr. Clapp was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1835, and though he was 
closely identified with New York during 
the later years of his life, he never for- 
got that he wasa New Englander. He 
was interested in many things outside 
of books, horses and music being his 
particular hobbies. Next to driving a 
four-in-hand, nothing pleased him more 
than to sing a selection from an ora- 
torio. He had a good bass voice that 
he had taken pains to cultivate. Mr. 
Clapp was a good deal of a clubman, 
and was a member of the Union League 
Club, the Driving Club, the New Eng- 
land Society, the Colonial Club, and 
the Up-Town Association. 
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Mr. Richard Mansfield will make the 
attempt to do next season something 
that one would not have to be a pessi- 
mist to say was a difficult thing to ac- 
complish. He proposes to produce a 
play founded on and embracing the 
“* Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam. The 
author of this bold experiment is Mr. 
George Siebel, the literary editor of 
the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 
Whatever else a play founded upon 
the life and work of the Persian tent- 
maker may be, it will be a curiosity of 
dramatic literature. 


2 


One of the most attractive examples 
of the printer’s art that I have seen 
for some time is the Richard Mansfield 
acting version of Henry V., published 
by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co. I 
do not know who the printer is, but 
whoever he may be he is to be compli- 
mented. Mr. Mansfield has written an 
introduction for this version which con- 
tains a portrait of himself as Henry V., 
and one of Henry V. as himself. Mr. 
Mansfield was impelled to produce this 
famous play more because he desired 
to drag Henry V. “‘ out of a slough of 
false impression” than for any other 
reason. This réle, he says, ‘‘ had for 
a long time been considered as requir- 
ing on the part of the actor nothing 
more than a healthy pair of lungs.” 
Mr. Mansfield has a different opinion. 
“* My favorite stage motto,” he writes, 
“*is, [1 faut excuser [ auteur,” —by which 
he means, no matter how great the 
author the actor must often disguise 
him, and in a manner excuse him to his 
audience. There are many times when 
Mr. Mansfield lives up to his motto. 


2 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, the author of 
‘* Folly Corner’’ and ‘* Men of Mar- 
lowes,’’ will publish a new novel in the 
spring which has the suggestive title 
** The Third Floor.”” ‘‘ Men of Mar- 
lowes ’’ was the story of men living in 
chambers. ‘‘ The Third Floor” would 
suggest family life in a flat. 
6 7 
The accompanying sketch by Mr. 
Max Beerbohm pictures Sir George 
Hell, the foolishly named hero of his 













































SKETCH OF “SIR GEORGE HELL” 
By Max Beerbohm 
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clever one-act play, ‘‘ The Happy 
Hypocrite.’” When Mr. Beerbohm 
gets over being young —he is only 
twenty-eight now and looks less than 
twenty-four—he will do some good 
work. So far, he has promised more 
than he has performed, but he is un- 
doubtedly clever. 
7 4 


Mr. Samuel T. Clover calls my at- 
tention to a paragraph written by him 
in the Chicago Evening Post, referring 
to the dedication of Mr. Gilbert Park- 
er’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Lane that Had 
No Turning.”’ This dedication is to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and in it occur the 
following lines: 


" To you, sir, I come with this book, which con- 


tains the first things I ever wrote out of the life and 
province so dear to you, and the last thing also that 
I shall ever write. [The italics are our own.] I 
beg you to receive it as the loving recreation of one 
who sympathizes with the people of whom you come 
and honors their virtues, and who has no fear for 
the unity and no doubt as to the splendid future of 
the nation whose fibre is got of the two great civil- 
izing races of Europe. 


Mr. Parker, it is well known, is now in 
politics, having been elected a member 
of Parliament. He is well off and can 
afford to lay aside the novelist’s pen, 
but I hope that he will not let politics 
take the place of literature as his life- 
work. We know that he is a good 
writer, but we cannot tell yet what he 
is going to do in politics. There is no 
reason why he should not continue the 
profession of novelist as well as the 
trade of politician. A new serial by 
Mr. Parker is now running in Harper's 
Magazine. 














[READERS of my father’s works will 
be familiar with the name of the Fairy 
Blackstick who lived in Crim Tartary 
some ten or twenty thousand years 
ago, and who used to frequent the 
Court of His Majesty King Valoroso 
XXIV. If I have ventured to call the 
following desultory papers by the Fairy 
Blackstick’s name, it is because they 
concern certain things in which she 
was interested—old books, young peo- 
ple, schools of practical instruction, 
rings, roses, sentimental affairs, etc., 
etc. 

The writer cannot, alas! lay claim to 
the personal qualities for which Black- 
stick was so remarkable, although she 
can fully appreciate the illustrious 
lady’s serious composure, her austere 
presence of mind, her courageous out- 
spokenness, and orderly grasp of events. 
Blackstick belongs to the utilitarian 
school of Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Barbauld. The lighter elegances of 
the Mrs. Chapones and the Laura 
Matildas of her day she put aside or 
left to other oracles. She had nothing 
to do with your tripping, fanciful, 
moonlight sprites and fairies (who 
waste so much valuable time and 
strength by dancing on the green and 
sitting up till cock-crow). But a wide 
and most interesting field remains, 
which was specially her own domain. 

In the manuscripts of the ‘‘ Rose 
and the Ring’’ there was originally a 
rival fairy introduced as a contrast to 
our Fairy Blackstick whose good sense 
in the long run bore such good fruit. 
The bad fairy was called Fairy Hop- 
stick. She used to wheedle, and flat- 
ter, and tell lies, and she hated the 
Fairy Blackstick, and could not bear 
to be in her company. We are told 
how she seemed to shrivel up and dis- 
appear altogether under those sincere 
and searching glances. 

There is a picture of Hopstick dwin- 
dling and dwindling while Blackstick 
watches her with a severe expression. 
I can still remember seeing the gold 
pen emphasizing and darkening the 
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lines of the shadows that brought out 
old Hopstick’s paling and malevolent 
glare as she vanished in bilious spite. 
She had a great hook nose and hands 
like claws. 

Whether this wicked old fairy volun- 
tarily retired from the “‘ Rose and the 
Ring,’’ or whether my father found no 
pleasure in following her career I do 
not know, but it is certain that there is 
no mention of her left in the printed 
book. She will not be missed, and 
Heaven forbid that anyone should have 
to read, or anyone else have to write, ° 
a series of Hopstick Essays! 

There is a pretty essay by Sainte- 
Beuve in which he says that he invokes 
the name of Madame de Sévigné at the 
beginning of his book as a sort of ob- 
lation, or votive offering, to propitiate 
the kindly gods; in the same spirit 
these little papers are placed under the 
kindly tutelage of the good fairy of the 
** Rose and the Ring.’’] 


Haydn * 


It seems a pity when books pass 
away, as they undoubtedly do, delight- 
ful books worthy to be remembered. 
One day everybody is reading them 
and living in their pages, then their 
voices are silent suddenly and heard no 
more among us; they are mysteriously 
shelved,—forgotten,—consigned to ob- 
livion. 

But sometimes as by a miracle, even 
after a century or two, such books are 
called back to existence again and 
raised from the dust, and their hearts 
seem to beat once more, and the time 
has come for their reincarnation. Then 
along with these books rise up the 
memories of the people whom they 
concern and of those who wrote them. 
The people, about whom they are 
written, seem once more to haunt the 
earth. Dear ghosts! coming with grace 
and tranquil dignity; whose presence 
is welcome and conveys no terror to 


* Copyright, 1 by Mrs, Richmond Ritchie, in the 
United tates of htterca. 
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our senses, whose influence is comfort- 
ing, whose light shines from their past 
into our present. The earth which 
contained that which was once their 
very essence has crumbled away, but 
their souls seem to reach us still, and 
to come with a benediction. Those 
who in their life belonged to the army 
of martyrs and who realized, too vividly 
for their own happiness, the jarrings 
and bitterness of life, seem to speak 
more calmly now and with authority, 
being dead. There isacertain measure 
in their passion now, and their once 
grasp of the sting of reality and of long 
past emotion seems to bring present 
help to others who are still learning 
their lesson. 


On the top shelf of a friend’s book- 
case I by chance laid my hand on a 
sober gray volume — nearly a hundred 
years old. It was born in 1817 in Al- 
bemarle Street, and Mr. John Mur- 
ray stood godfather; it was christened 
by the familiar names of Haydn and 
Mozart. The handsome old book looks 
a little battered, a little yellow, but 
still spreads its good print and broad 
margins for our edification. Certainly 
for the present writer, reading in it was 
a very fresh and fragrant experience, 
like that of gathering sweet herbs 
(rather than laurel and bay) out of 
one’s garden. 

The old book professes to have been 
written by Monsieur C. Bombet, who 
discourses about people whom he has 
just seen, or who have left the world 
so recently that their presence seems 
actually felt within his chapters, and 
the voices reach one out of the page. 
The stories Monsieur Bombet tells of 
his friends, the musicians of the day, 
make one long to have known these 
enchanting centenarians, to have lived 
in the warlike yet harmonious times 
when Lulli* and Rameau and Mar- 
cello and Gluck and Haydn and Mo- 
zart were winning their great victories. 


Composers still win victories and 
write charming music, but it remains 
* Lulli, 1633-1687 ; 


Rameau, 1683-1764; M 


. arcello, 1686- 
1739; Gluck, 1714-1787; Haydn, 1732-1809; Mozart, 1756- 
379t.—W. A. L. 
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to be seen what the final result will be. 
I doubt whether they compose their 
scores as some of them did in the days 
when we are told that Gluck had his 
harpsichord carried out into a flowering 
meadow, and placing two bottles of 
champagne at both ends, then and 
there devised ‘‘ Che Fard ’’ for the de- 
light of generations to come. The 
writer of these musical notes thus ac- 
counts for their publication: 


I was in Vienna in 1808 [he says], whence I 
wrote to a friend some letters respecting the cele- 
brated Haydn, whose acquaintance an accidental 
occurrence had fortunately procured for me. On 
my return to Paris I found that my letters had ac- 
quired some celebrity, and that pains had been 
taken to obtain copies of them—I am thus tempted 
to become an author. 


It is a little puzzling when a writer 
who habitually writes as some one else, 
still further proceeds to mystify his 
readers. Bombet announces himself 
as an ‘‘ inexperienced author ”’ starting 
on his career; but, notwithstanding the 
bogus preface, he seems to have been 
not Bombet at all, but Beyle, better 
known as Stendhal, the author of many 
books—‘‘ Le Rouge et le Noir,’’ ‘‘ Vit- 
toria Accoramboni,’’ and that striking 
history the ‘‘ Chartreuse de Parme,”’ 
founded on the author’s early recollec- 
tions of the Great Napoleon wars, and 
the state of things caused by them 
in Italy. Bombet - Beyle - Stendhal 
then finds an English translator in 
no less a person than the editor of 
‘* Hymns Ancient and Modern,’’ who 
adds notes when he sees occasion. 
Then, again, looking stiil further 
a-field, the “ Biographie Générale” puts 
forward a new author’s claims, Stend- 
hal himself, says the dictionary, having 
originally translated the book from the 
** Haydine’’ of Carpani; it puts one in 
mind of the old nursery rhyme ‘* Out 
of England into France, out of France 
into Spain,”’ etc., etc. 

But the real country to which the 
book belongs is the country of music. 
Music dwells in Vienna, says the author 
(whoever he may be); so did Haydn. 
Haydn was living as an old man in a 
suburb of Vienna, in a house standing 
in the middle of a small unpaved street 
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where the grass grew; near the barrier 
of Maria Hilf, on one side of the Im- 
perial Park of Schénbrunn. There he 
lived, ‘‘ surrounded by perpetual si- 
lence.’’ He might, if he wished it, 
end his days in the great Esterhazy 
Palace, but this quiet home is that of 
his choice. 


You knock at the ddor [says his disciple]; it 
is opened to you with a cheerful smile by a worthy 
little old woman, the housekeeper; you ascend a 
short flight of stairs, and find yourself in the second 
chamber of a simple apartment, where a -tranquil 
old man, sitting at a desk, is absorbed in the melan- 
choly sentiment that life is escaping from him ; he 
is in need of visitors to recall to him what he has 
once been. When he sees any one enter, his coun- 
tenance recovers its animation, his voice becomes 
clear, he recognizes his guest, and talks to him of 
his early years. 


It is something still to hear the echo 
of the small details which bring the 
picture so vividly before us. ‘* I have 
often seen Haydn,’’ says his biog- 
rapher, ‘“‘ when he was beating the 
time to his own music, unable to re- 
frain from smiling at the approach of 
some passage which he was pleased 
with.’” And the writer also goes on 
to describe, with a gentle malice, the 
amateurs at the great Viennese con- 
certs, who ‘‘ dexterously place them- 
selves in a situation where they can 
see Haydn, and regulate by his ex- 
pression the amount of ecstatic ap- 
plause by which they testified the 
extent of their raptures.’’ From the 
pages of Consuelo to those of Bombet 
we may follow Haydn’s steady steps. 

His early history is well known. 
What does not the world still owe to 
that good friend the peruke-maker who 
took the boy home when he was ex- 
pelled from St. Stephen’s choir at 
Vienna, and for very good reasons? 
His voice had broken: he had mis- 
chievously cut off the tail of a com- 
rade’s gown—he was no longer wanted. 
These were the reasons for which peo- 
ple acted then. Good Keller took him 
home, and after a time ‘‘ spoke to him 
on the subject of marrying his daugh- 
ter.” Absorbed in his own medita- 
tions, dreaming of music and thinking 
nothing about love, Haydn made no 
objection. 
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Haydn wrote his first quartette in 
B flat at twenty. It made a great 
mark at the time; all musical amateurs 
learned it by heart, but it did not bring 
him riches. He was lodging in a house 
near the church of St. Michael at Vi- 
enna, and he paid for his board by giv- 
ing music lessons to the landlord’s two 
girls. In the room under Haydn’s 
(who often had to pass his winter days 
in bed from want of fuel) dwelt Metas- 
tasio, the Italian poet, who also boarded 
in the family, and who dined every 
day with Haydn, and also taught him 
Italian. Metastasio had many power- 
ful protectors; Haydn also found one 
friend not long after, in an old Count 
Esterhazy, in whose honor he com- 
posed a birthday symphony. This is 
the story as he told it himself to Bom- 
bet: 


The day of the ceremony being arrived, the 
Prince, seated on his throne and attended by his 
Court, interrupted the music in the middle of the 
first allegro, to ask who was the author of that fine 
composition. Some one caused the poor young 
man, all trembling, to come forward. ‘* What!” 
exclaimed the Prince, ‘‘is this Moor’s music?” 
(Haydn’s complexion gave room for sarcasm.) 
‘* Well, Moor, from henceforth you remain in my 
service.” Then the Prince continued: ‘‘Go and 
dress yourself like a professor; do not let me see 
you any more in this trim,—you cut a pitiful figure ; 
get a new coat, a wig, and buckles, a collar, and red 
heels to your shoes. Go your way and everything 
will be given to you.” 


Confused by the majesty which sur- 
rounded the Prince, Haydn kissed 
hands and retired to a corner,—grieved, 
added he, at being obliged to lay aside 
his natural hair and youthful elegance. 
He was second Professor of Music now, 
but his companions always called him 
the Moor. 

But even Haydn’s birthday sym- 
phony did not keep Prince Anthony 
alive. When he died, however, Prince 
Nicholas — his successor, who was also 
passionately fond of music—continued 
his protection. Every day Haydn had 
to compose a fresh piece of music for 
the Prince. About this time, when all 
was going well (it is like a fairy tale 
over and over again), Haydn was re- 
minded by the peruke-maker that he 
had promised to marry his daughter 
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Ann, and, being a man of honor, he 
kept his word. Alas! Ann was un- 
suited for an artist’s wife. She was a 
prude, and only cared for monks and 
priests. We read that the poor com- 
poser’s house was filled with them, and 
their noisy and edifying conversations 
interrupted his studies. To escape 
from his wife’s reproaches he was 
obliged to supply all the various con- 
vents with motets and masses, for 
which he received no pay from the 
good fathers. 

** Finally,”’ says Bombet, ‘* he sepa- 
rated from his wife, to whom, as far 
as money went, he behaved with per- 
fect honor.’’ Here the editor of 
** Hymns Ancient and Modern ’’ adds 
a note, and points out that the laxity 
of morals which prevails among musi- 
cal men is held by some to be a serious 
objection against the art itself. One 
would have liked to think of Haydn 
and his barber’s daughter happy in a 
peaceful home; but they were not 
happy, and when there is nothing else 
to be said, a moral sentiment is sooth- 
ing to the feelings. At least we may 
hope that Mrs. Haydn was fond of 
music, and that she found some conso- 
lation in her husband’s exquisite melo- 
dies for the jars and sorrows of her 
domestic life. 

Did Consuelo now appear upon the 
scene ?— Who shall say? Anyhow, 
after parting from his wife, Haydn re- 
turned to the Esterhazy family, and for 
thirty years worked on unintermit- 
tingly. Every morning he rose early, 
dressed himself very neatly, and placed 
himself at a small table by the bedside. 
He was the inventor of symphonies, 
and there he was at his greatest. 
When he was old he said that when- 
ever he felt the ardor of composition 
declining he would turn to his Rosary. 
** When I was employed on the ‘ Crea- 
tion,’’’ he said, ‘‘ before I sat down to 
the pianoforte I prayed to God with 
earnestness that He would ‘enable me 
to praise Him worthily.” 

When, at seventy-eight, his hands 
could no longer hold the keys, he could 
still hold his Rosary and his soul was 
lifted’ upwards. In May, 1809, the 
French were cannonading Vienna, and 


four bombs fell close to the little house 
where the old musician still dwelt. 
His servants ran to him in terror. He 
reassured them, but he was taken ill 
and had to be put to bed. One day 
he had himself raised from his couch 
and carried to his piano, and striking 
the chords with his failing hands, he 
sang, ‘‘ God preserve the Emperor,”’ 

three times, then he became insensible, 


and expired soon after. 


Then the little book winds up in a 
somewhat melancholy strain. The 
author proceeds to moralize, as his de- 
scendants still do, and says Mozart and 
Haydn are the last of the great race, 
that the darkness of mediocrity is upon 
the age! Such moralizings are caltu- 
lated to cheer the impartial critic com- 
ing in a century or two later, and to 
suggest hope for those who have fol- 
lowed in the age of Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Weber, Brahms, and 
one other whose name I shall not 
mention. 


There is a pretty account of a visit 
from Lord Nelson to Haydn. Nelson, 
who greatly admired his music, asked 
Haydn for his pen, and in return gave 
him his own gold watch which he had 
many times carried into action. 


Felicia Felix * 


[It chanced that the proof of this 
little paper reached the writer as she 
passed in a yacht along the coast 
where for so many years Felicia Felix 
dwelt and sang her song. Some con- 
ditions should make poets of us all. 
From the lady who owns the s.s. Pa/a- 
tine and the captain on the upper deck, 
to the least experienced guest on board, 
all the fresh beauty appealed with an 
irresistible charm. The weather was 
very fair after storms; young sea-gulls 
and guillemots were disporting them- 
selves upon the crystal of the waters; 
a porpoise’s back flashed in the sun- 
light; a far-away ship was sailing to- 
wards Cherbourg beyond the horizon. 
Near at hand rose the delicate intricate 
cliffs of Wales. Rocks, bearing their 


* Co ht, x by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, in the 
Uni i of Sneiee. , 
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crown of summer green, and their 
peaceful flocks and garlands, but at 
the same time rooted bare and stern in 
their fastnesses below, and set at in- 
tervals with white fortresses. 

From Southampton to Milford Bay 
the forts and lighthouses stand vigilant, 
while all the way the transparent waves 
dash along the shores, and the gulls’ 
wings beat time to this beautiful natu- 
ral concerto of strength and sweetness, 
to the ‘‘ measured chime, the thun- 
dering burst,” of which Mrs. Hemans 
herself has written, and written so well 
that, though her poems were not to be 
found on the amply stocked bookshelf 
in the saloon, of the five guests on 
board the hospitable /Padatine, four 
quoted with pleasure and from memory 
from her writings as we sat round the 
table in the cabin, and above, the winds 
dance lightly over the waters. Fate at 
the wheel stands passionless while the 
yacht speeds on its way. | 


It seems a long journey from Haydn’s 
silent old age, in the grass-grown street, 
by the Schénbrunn Park in Vienna, 
to the western coast of England and 
the sentimental, emotional days of L. 
E. L. and of Keepsakes and Mrs. He- 
mans, when poetry was paramount and 
poetesses in demand; but these are the 
Blackstick Papers, and we travel about 
as the Fairy directs us, and so from 
the ancient suburb where the honored 
master sat waiting the end among his 
ever-enduring scores, we come off to 
the rock-bound western shores and the 
coasts of Wales, where the poetess, 
whom we have called Felicia Felix, 
once sat writing, and weaving her own 
charming spells. They are in one re- 
spect like Vivien’s spells — if we are to 
believe Mrs. Hemans’s admirers — and 
made up of ‘‘ woven paces” and of 
poetry too. ‘‘ Thine agile step, the 
lightest foot e’er seen on earth,” wrote 
an old friend in his last days describ- 
ing Felicia Hemans on her native cliffs. 

Many years ago some one gave the 
writer a little miniature of Mrs, He- 
mans, by the help of which it is still 
quite possible to conjure up an outward 
- semblance, and to put a shape to one’s 
impression of the impulsive being who 
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paid so dearly for her happiness, her 
sensibility, her undoubted powers and 
beauty, and her charming poetical 


gifts. Mrs. Hemans’s touching lines 
** To my own Portrait” may have ap- 
plied to this very miniature: 


Yet look thou still serenely on, 
And if sweet friends there be 
That when my song and soul are gone 
Shall seek my form in thee, 
Tell them of one for whom ’twas best 
To flee away and be at rest. 


The picture represents a woman of 
about twenty-eight; she has dark 
glossy curls, delicately marked feat- 
ures, a high color; her bright, full, sad 
eyes, her laughing lips, give one an 
impression of womanly predominance 
and melancholy and gayety all at once. 
She wears a black dress with gigot 
sleeves and the jewelry of her time— 
the buckle, the hair chain and locket, 
and also a golden ornament in her dark 
hair. There is perhaps (but this is 
merest guess-work) a certain sense of 
limitation — shall I call it persistency ? 
—in the general expression of the coun- 
tenance. It is hard to generalize from 
so slight a sketch, but perhaps some- 
thing of this impulsiveness and inadap- 
tability may have been the secret of 
much of the trouble of her life. 

Felicia Hemans, who had been mar- 
ried at twenty, and who at sixteen had 
first known and fallen in love with 
Captain Hemans, at twenty-five was 
already parted from her husband for- 
ever; one of her children had died, the 
other four boys were left to her care, 
and she along with them had returned 
to her mothers home. There are 
absolutely no other facts given of her 
domestic circumstances in the various 
memoirs of her by her own sister, by 
Mr. Henry Chorley and Mrs. Law- 
rence, published soon after her death, 
except the remarkable statement that 
Captain Hemans went away for change 
to Italy, and there remained for seven- 
teen years, which certainly seems a 
very long time. We are, however, 
told that he occasionally wrote when 
necessity arose. After her mother’s 
death Felicia Hemans offered to go out 
to join her husband, but to this he 
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would not consent, and she then set to 
work to make a life for herself at home, 
to educate her children, and to go on 
writing poetry, to add the useful prose 
of pounds and shillings to her limited 


means. She wrote for her children’s 
sake; she wrote for her own art’s sake 
too. Some of her poems have become 
passwords in the land. Who does not 
still know ‘‘ Casabianca” and ‘‘ The 
Happy Land”? 

Among Mrs. Hemans’s friends were 
Wordsworth and Walter Scott, who 
were fond of her. Her women friends 
were numerous and very enthusiastic. 
One of them, a well-known authoress, 
Miss Jewsbury, writes of her: ‘‘I might 
describe her forever, and never should 
I succeed in portraying Egeria! She 
was a Muse, a Grace, a variable child, 
a dependent woman, the Italy of hu- 
man beings.”’ 

I have advisedly called my little 
aper “‘ Felicia Felix,’’ for, though 
er music was sad, the musician was 

sweet and full of charming harmonies; 
it was something no doubt of her own 
lament that she poured out in profuse 
strains of most natural and unpremedi- 
tated art. In Annuals and Forget- 
me-nots, in Poets’ Corners, she uttered 
her song and relieved her heart. She 
was not old even when she died; and 
she must have enjoyed singing and 
pouring forth to the last. Her pretty 
name, her charming countenance, her 
luxuriant curls, and old - patterned 
graces, perhaps still add to the interest 
which belongs to her personality. The 
men and women of England and Amer- 
ica were delighted with her, every one 
—but one person. Indeed, I have read 
an article in a magazine of that day in 
which she is compared to Desdemona, 
though Desdemona, as we know, only 
sang her songs, and they were not pub- 
lished tili after her death. 

To return to Mrs. Hemans, we learn 
that editors wrote by every post for 
contributions from her pen, and ad- 
mirers trod on each other’s heels, and 
packets of poetry arrived by every 
mail; also there came messages and 
compliments from America, where, if 
she would have consented to settle 
down, Felicia was offered a definite 
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competence by a publishing firm. 
There is a story of a chair, in which 
she once sat, kept sacred and apart in a 
gentleman’s library and shown to ad- 
miring visitors. 

The poetess has herself described 
some of her own following of *‘ plagu- 
ing admirers,’’ ‘* teasing adorers,’’ etc. 
Her spirits would rise on occasion, and 
she enjoyed the moment to the full; 
but all the same it is very plain that 
the poor soul was often sad at heart, 
and that a bright hearthstone would 
have been much more to her taste than 
the pedestal which she had to put up 
with. 

All this was happening in the glori- 
ous days of innocent enthusiasm, in 
the days of Miss Mitford and Mme. de 
Staél, following upon the mysterious 
triumphs of Hannah More. Ladies 
held their own then, not by main 
force, but by divinest right. Corinnes 
were plentiful, and Edgermonds still 
more plentiful. ‘‘ Myself,’’ Felicia 
Felix once wrote on the margin of the 
book in which she had been reading 
one of Corinne’s passionate outbursts. 
‘ And so, though she wept, she 
must have also wiped away her tears, 
which brought her interest, and friends 
and occupation, and which helped to 
educate her boys, whose loyal affection 
and admiration is pretty to read of still. 

‘Mrs. Hemans is somewhat too 
poetical for my taste,’’ said Sir Walter 
in 1823 —‘‘ too many flowers and too 
little fruit; but that may be the cynical 
criticism of an elderly gentleman, for it 
is certain that when I was young I read 
verses with infinitely more indulgence, 
because with more pleasure than I can 
now.”’ Sir Walter Scott’s criticisms 
were addressed to another friendly 
poetess, Joanna Baillie. 

Mrs. Hemans once wrote a play about 
the Sicilian Vespers which fell very flat 
in London, to the bitter disappoint- 
ment of her schoolboys. It was subse- 
quently brought out by the Siddonses 
in Edinburgh, and with success, greatly 
owing to Sir Walter’s kind auspices. 


I trust the piece will succeed [he wrote to Miss 
Baillie again in 1824], but there is no promising, for 
Saunders is meanly jealous of being thought less 
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critical than John Bull, and may perhaps despise to 
be pleased with what-was less fortunate in London. 
I wish Mrs. Hemans had been on the spot to make 
any alterations, which the players are always de- 
manding. I will read the drama over more care- 
fully than I have yet done, and tell you if anything 
occurs, The enclosed line will show that the Sid- 
donses are agreeable to act Mrs, Hemans’s drama, 
When you tell the tale say nothing about me, for 
on no earthly consideration would I like it to be 
known that I interfered. in theatrical matters; it 
brings such a torrent of applications which it is im- 
possible to grant and often very painful to refuse. 
Everybody thinks they can write blank verse, and 
‘‘a word of yours to Mrs. Siddons, etc., etc.” I 
have great pleasure, however, in serving Mrs. 
Hemans both on account of her own merit and 
your patronage. 


Most old letters that are worth keep- 
ing at all speak for themselves, and it 
is not only by what is in them but by 
what is left out of them that they 
speak, and tell us something of the 
people who wrote and of the spirit in 
which they wrote. The writer has 
been set thinking of Mrs. Hemans by 
a correspondence which came into her 
hands the other day through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Alfred Graves, who, at his 
uncle’s death, found some letters which 
had passed between Mrs. Hemans and 
Dr. Robert Graves, her faithful friend 
and admirer. In this correspondence 
one meets with two interesting person- 
alities,— and yet it all reads more like 
the echo of a story rather than the story 
itself; though the manuscript lies there 
in the delicate, even handwriting, in 
which Dr. Graves has copied out the 
extracts. Most of them were after- 
wards published in Mr. Chorley’s “ Life 
of Mrs. Hemans.’’ The letters were 
edited by Dr. Graves, perhaps almost 
too scrupulously for our modern taste, 
which is interested in definite impres- 
sions and vivid details rather than in 
topographical generalities. 

Felicia was a saddened woman, wist- 
ful, expecting more from life than life 
itself had-to give, and looking to Na- 
ture for synrpathy in her troubles. 
Dr. Graves was a very young man; for 
him too Nature was beautiful, only life 
was happy,—the waters laughed, the 
skies were blue and laughed. He had 
just completed his college career, and 
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was entering Holy Orders. Mrs. He- 
mans must have been about seven-and- 
thirty at this time, when he became 
tutor to her youngest son. 

In all the correspondence between 
our poetess and her kind, unchanging 
friend the descriptions of scenery, the 
remarks upon life and literature form 
the chief staple; there is little that is 
personal, and yet the trust and re- 
sponse between them will be felt and 
realized and reach us still. ‘‘ I was 
happy among you all,’’ she writes, or 
words to that effect; “‘I found re- 
sponse for my heart and food for my 
mind as well.” 

People certainly look upon poetry 
from very different points of view; one 
reads in this very correspondence of a 
religious-minded Irish mother standing 
by her daughter’s deathbed and ex- 
claiming passionately, ‘‘ Oh! my child, 
my child, the pride of literature has 
destroyed you! . . .’’ The poor 
dying daughter had published some 
successful verses! 

The latter five or six years of her 
life were spent by Mrs. Hemans in Ire- 
land, where one of her brothers was 
then living, and where the Graves fam- 
ily, all kind, good friends, were ready 
to welcome her, this one member being 
specially devoted to her. 

There was certainly a great deal of 
friendship going in those days; people 
led more monotonous lives than they 
do now. Sentiment was more contin- 
uous, and much more a recognized 
condition of things than at present, 
when passions and money are our 
somewhat stagey ideals, and feeling 
itself has become a sort of Dumb 
Crambo. ; 

When Dr. Robert Graves was eighty- 
five years old the centenary of Felicia 
Hemans’s birth came round in the nat- 
ural course of time, and his nephew 
has told me how the old friend, lying 
on his sick bed, rallied to dictate one 
last poem, one last greeting to the 
memory of the beautiful woman who 
had been his Egeria, and whom all his 
life long he had admired and loved. 


Tresses of sunny auburn fell in ringlets 
And harmonized with thy soft hazel eyes, 
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Thy height perfection, and thy springing motion 
Was as an Oread nymph’s. 


Everything was coming to an end, 
but the past was untouched, and its 
romantic friendship. It is like gazing 
at a beautiful prospect in Nature, to 
hear of a charming and faithful senti- 
ment which time has not destroyed in 
its remorseless course. 

One contemporary of Felicia was L. 
E. L., who must have also loved her, 


for when Mrs. Hemans died L. E. L. 
wrote a farewell poem which speaks 
true feeling: 


O weary one! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother's breast, 

The green, the quiet mother Earth, 
Thrice blesséd be thy rest. 

Thy heart is left within our hearts 
Altho’ life’s pang is o’er, 

But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more. 


Two Partial Americans 


THE prose of American history is 
relieved by a few romantic figures, and 
Paul Jones of the seas and Sam Houston 
of Texas are among them. Both can 
be claimed as belonging to this country, 
although one was Scottish born and 
the other set up an alien government 
on American soil outside of, Uncle 
Sam’s jurisdiction. In regard to the 
first, it must be remembered that na- 
tionality was an uncertain quantity at 
the time of the American Revolution. 
Identification with the cause of the 
patriots did not imply birth in the 
colonies. Chance played many little 
games at that time, and among them 
was the circumstance that Paul Jones, 
the founder of the American navy, was 
John Paul, born in Scotland, the son 
of one whose business was distinctly 
with the earth—of a Scotch gardener. 
At the age of twelve (1760) the lad 
took to the sea, which he followed for 
thirteen years, making many voyages 
and learning many a way of the world 
besides that of navigation. He had a 
faculty of drifting into ‘the most intel- 
ligent society at any port and thus 
picked up good French, fair Spanish, 
and a social polish which well became 
his handsome person. Among his ven- 
tures was slave trade, but after two voy- 
ages he declined a third and sold out 
his sixth interest of the ship for about 
$5000. The elder brother of the young 
sailor had been adopted by one Jones, 
and had emigrated to America with his 
adopted father. In 1773 this William 
Paul Jones died and left his Rappa- 
hannock estates to his young brother 





on condition of his, too, assuming the 
name of “ Jones.’” Thus the out- 
break of the Revolution found John 
Paul, the sailor-son of the gardener, a 
Colonial planter, Paul Jones, with culti- 
vation and knowledge, both worldly 
and marine, far above the average pos- 
sessed by his fellows. 

At the first troubles in 1775, he 
jumped to the conclusions that a war 
for independence was coming, and that 
the French were the natural allies of 
the Colonials, and that ships were the 
first necessities. His own sloop in 
which he had sailed north to New 
York might really be called the nucleus 
of the American navy. Two years 
later, the sovereign Continental Con- 
gress formally appointed Captain Paul 
Jones commander of the Ranger. This 
first commission bore the date June 14, 
1777, and followed in the Congressional 
diary the entry that the Stars and 
Stripes were henceforth the national 
colors. In the following six years 
Jones won some brilliant victories like 
the capture of the Serapis, suffered 
many disappointments owing to lack 
of funds, and owing to unfriendly ac- 
tion or intrigue, enjoyed many distin- 
guished friendships, notably that with 
Franklin, his “‘ foster-father,’’ and par- 
ticipated in many brilliant social func- 
tions in Paris. At that moment the 
French were ostentatious in their at- 
tentions to the new and valiant op- 
ponents of her ancient foe, England, 
showing the same spirit that is dis- 
played to-day toward Kruger. Dumas 





himself could hardly sketch a figure 




















better fitted to move gracefully in these 
scenes of wars, of festivities, of diplo- 
macy than Paul Jones, created Cheva- 
lier of France by Louis XVI., and 
officially permitted to wear the title by 
the home authorities. 

With the parts played by the sea and 
by France in winning American inde- 
pendence Jones was closely identified. 
In the second act of the drama, when the 
Constitution was worked out, the sailor 
showed keen political foresight. In 
answer to Patrick Henry’s declaration 
that there was danger -in centraliza- 
tion, that even the articles of confeder- 
ation (1783) ceded too much, he spoke 
strongly in favor of a vigorous govern- 
ment. Believer as he was in the indi- 
viduality of the States, Henry told 
him bluntly that his doctrines were 
fitted to a ship and alien to the problem 
of a free people. Jones approved the 
Constitution of 1787, criticising only 
the union of civic and martial com- 
mand in the hands of the President 
and urging that there should be the 
seven ministers or secretaries now ex- 
isting instead of the four first in use. 
He adds that it ‘‘ would not be amiss 
to create an eighth’’—a ministry of 
commerce, a suggestion not yet ma- 
terialized. 

After peace was declared, he aided 


in adjusting the questions involved in’ 


the prizes and then accepted an in- 
vitation from Catherine of Russia to 
become Vice-Admiral of her navy. 
Strange career for this newly fledged 
republican! The eighteen months de- 
voted to Russia’s service were not 
happy ones, Jones being quite unable 
meet the intrigues which surrounded 
im. 

The last days of his forty-five years 
of life Jones spent in France, living on 
the proceeds of his fairly successful 
mercantile ventures and taking part in 
the earlier revolutionary movements 
before chaoscame. He never resumed 
the life of a Virginia planter. 


To do that [he writes in 1786], under existing 
conditions would require me to make myself the 
beneficiary of slave labor. . You are aware 
that early in 1776, I set free my only two remaining 
boys, Cato and Scipio, at Providence, R. I. . . 

I can no Yonger bring myself to a distinction based 
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on color or misfortune as between men whom ‘‘ God 
hath created in His own image.” 


This was in reply to representations 
that if he would return to Virginia 
anything within the gift of the people 
would be his. 

7 Such is a very brief outline of the 
narrative written by Mr. Buell.* He 
has made use of Jones’s own papers 
and those relating to him as collected 
by his sister, Mrs. Taylor, and by the 
registrar of the navy, Colonel Sher- 
burne, besides other diplomatic corre- 
spondence and the great work of M. 
Doniel, ‘‘ La participation de la France 
a l’établissement des Etats Unis,’’ in 
addition to many other Revolutionary 
works at first hand. The material is 
excellent, and the reader’s attention is 
held because the subject is interesting 
in spite of the clumsiness of the style. 
The book is ill constructed. <A distinct 
effort is needed to keep the situation 
in mind, and this should not be the 
case when two volumes are devoted to 
the story of one life. 

The same criticism of clumsy con- 
struction applies to the story of Sam 
Houston in a tiny volume in The 
Beacon Biographies. + Here perhaps 
the excuse is too much condensation, 
but it is certain that the brilliant and 
dramatic touch shown by Sarah Barn- 
well Elliott in her Southern stories 
is lacking in this historical effort of 
hers, though the subject teems with 
dramatic incident and is as much like 
a frontier narrative as the life of Paul 
Jones resembles an imaginative sea 
tale. 

Aaron Burr dreamed of the conquest 
of a southwestern realm independent 
of our government, and his reputation 
vanished in the dream. Thirty years 
later Houston, Austin, Bowie, and 
their followers wrested the great bulk 
of Texas land from Mexico and set up 
a republic which stood alone for eight 
years before the United States would 
consent to take it in. Houston was 
the soul of this separation, and his 
main aid was his ability to lead. When 


* Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.” By 

A s.C. Buell. 2 vols. Chas. Scribner's Sons. $3.00. 
+“*Sam Houston.” By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. The 

Beacon Biographies. Small, Maynard & Co. 7s¢. 
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the republic was declared after his de- 
feat of Santa Anna at San Jacinto 
(1836), Houston was first commander- 
in-chief and later president by acclama- 
tion of the little republic. 

From the beginning the Texan popu- 
lation — an ungainly, wild crew — were 
divided into two parties, one wishing, 
one scoring, annexation. To Hous- 
ton, Texas was as his own child, says 
Miss Elliott. His love for her was 
deep, and his pride in and for her, 
sensitive. As a State, she would be 
enormous ; as an independent country, 
Houston felt that the new-born repub- 
lic was small and her position preca- 
rious; Therefore he withstood the 
pressure for empire and finally steered 
his bark into the United States fleet 
(1845) in spite of fierce opposition and 
after the repeated refusals of Uncle 
Sam, who it will be remembered feared 
an extension of slave territory. Six- 
teen years later Texas seceded in spite 
of Houston’s efforts to keep her in the 
Union. He resigned his governorship 


because he was unwilling to take an 
oath to the Confederate government, 
but he refused a commission from Lin- 
coln and sent his sons to the Southern 
army. His State, “‘ right or wrong,” 
was to him far dearer than the Union, 
and he did not survive the fall of Vicks- 
burg. It is a strange figure of a man 
that he presents,—a figure only possi- 
ble in frontier life. As a young man 
in Tennessee he held several political 
positions and reached the governorship 
(1829) when an unfortunate domestic 
crisis for which he was not to blame 
threw a cloud over him. He resigned 
his office and finally drifted to the 
Cherokee Indians, with whom he lived 
—adopting part of their dress— until 
he began his Texan life. 

* It is easy to forget what a great, wild 
land lay beyond our boundaries seventy 
years ago, and it is well to look back 
to the frontier whence we have trav- 
elled into greater uniformity, and this 
book has its value. But it might have 
been so much better! 


It Was Winter 


BY MYRTLE REED 


IT was winter, and the wood was bleak and gray; 
There was portent in the vastness of the night; 
But on the waiting earth enchantment lay 
That set the trembling East aglow with light. 
A violet unclosed, a maple stirred, 
A dreaming river woke a drowsy bird, 
At dawn a robin soared aloft to sing— 
Lo, it was spring! 


It was winter in my heart ere you were there, 
It was night upon my thorny, upward way ; 
I stretched my hands out through the dark in prayer 
And dreamed the faltering dawn had hinted day. 
Then blind tears veiled mine unbelieving sight; 
God set thy love like stars within my night, 
And at thy touch my soul awoke to sing— 


Lo, it is spring! 


Qe | al? 
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A QUARTER of a century has passed 
since the publication of Mr. Stephen’s 
‘* History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ a book to which 
many of us have returned from year 
to year with heightening appreciation. 
The hope of continuing that compre- 
hensive study into the nineteenth cen- 
tury gradually faded out, but Mr. 
Stephen has resolved that, if he could 
not do the whole, he would do the 
part for which his own. *‘ Science of 
Ethics ’’ had preéminently fitted him, 
which is, at the same time, the part of 
nineteenth century thought which is 
most closely allied with those eigh- 
teenth century tendencies which were 
dominant in Mr. Stephen’s former 
exposition. Hence ‘* The English 
Utilitarians,’’ its three volumes num- 
bering 1233 pages. Comparing this 
book with the “‘ English Thought,”’ it is 
easy to see that it fully equals that in 
intellectual vigor and surpasses it con- 
siderably in the force and freedom of 
its style. Many the witty epigram 
that relieves an exposition which per- 
force is sometimes dry and hard. All 
the admirable biographical and other 
work that Mr. Stephen has done since 
1876 has qualified this opus magnum 


with such breadth of view, such wider 


sympathy, such niceness of discrimin- 
ation, and such felicity of phrase as 
could not be assured in any other way. 
It is only what we should expect, that 
we find Mr. Stephen less satisfactory 
when he is stating and criticising 
others’ views than when he permits 
himself to swing out into some ample 
expression of his own. But his style 
is very sensitive to the immediate sub- 
ject of his elucidation. To write de- 
lightfully of Bentham or the elder Mill 
is hardly possible, though Macaulay 
attaine@ to this also, at the expense of 
truth and soberness. The biographical 
parts of Mr. Stephen’s book are always 
conceived in the happiest manner. It 
is difficult to avoid the persuasion that 


*“The English Utilitarians.” By Leslie Stephen. In 
three volumes, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $10.00, 


Leslie Stephen’s English Utilitarians* 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
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those parts which deal with the oppo- 
nents of the Utilitarian doctrine are 
generally the most attractive and im- 
pressive; and in no respect does the 
breadth of Mr. Stephen’s mind declare 
itself more significantly than in his ap- 
preciation of those writers with whom 
he widely disagrees. Inthe meantime, 
so far is he from being the mere eulo- 
gist or advocate of the Utilitarians, that 
it may well be doubted whether the 
most acute of their opponents has 
brought to the defective joints of their 
philosophical armor a more searching 
spear. 

To each of his three volumes Mr. 
Stephen gives the name of a great 
Utilitarian; to the first that of Ben- 
tham, to the second that of James 
Mill, to the third that of John Stuart 
Mill. But this only means that each 
of these is central to the interest in the 
volume that bears his name. In con- 
nection with each of these principals, 
we have careful studies of their sub- 
ordinates and opponents, and this cir- 
cumstance is fortunate, because six 
hundred pages devoted exclusively to 
two such unimaginative, unpoetic, un- 
spiritual mortals as Bentham and James 
Mill would be a weariness to the mind 
as well as tothe flesh. More than half 
of the Bentham volume is taken up 
with introductory matter of the most 
interesting character, especially for 
those inquiring into the changes that 
the nineteenth century has wrought in 
English thought and life. A chapter 
is given to ‘‘ Political Conditions,” one 
to “‘ The Industrial Spirit,” and one to 
** Social Problems.” The first of these 
treats of the Constitution, the Ruling 
Class, the Church, the Universities; 
the second, of the ‘Manufacturers and 
Agriculturalists; the third, of Pauper- 
ism, the Police, Education, and so on. 
There is also a chapter on the philos- 
ophy which Bentham found in posses- 
sion, as represented by Horne Tooke, 
sufficiently eccentric to be entertaining, 
and Dugald Stewart, of whom Mr. 
Stephen writes with an appreciation 
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seldom equalled by our Germanized 
critics. So, too, of Reid and Brown. 
Of Hamilton he is more sternly critical, 
not because of his Germanic coin, but 
because it was ‘* German silver”: not 
the pure metal but an alloy, so mixed 
as almost to defy analysis. 

Bentham’s personality was so unique 
as to justify his limitations. It is 
astonishing to what degree he spun his 
theories, spider-like, from his own sub- 
stance. All those who had said his 
good or bad things before him were 
incontinently damned. Yet so fought 
he, not as one that beateth the air. He 
was more ethical than psychological, 
more political than ethical. He was 
not so abstract but that he had clear 
apprehension of the real evils of his 
time, especially of that ‘‘ wilderness of 
precedent,” English law, and what he 
brought to these in the way of criticism 
and suggestion was often sensible 
enough. The paradox which continu- 
ally recurs in Mr. Stephen’s exposition 
is the abstractriess of the Utilitarian 
theory and the bias on it of the imme- 
diate situation, as if that were all in all. 
Malthus, for example, would never 
have written as he did of the pressure 
of population on subsistence if the 
population of England in 1798 had 
been decreasing as that of France is 
now. Bentham had the courage of his 
convictions as few meneverhad. ‘“* It 
was not base appeal to utility, but the 
attempt to follow the clue of utility 
systematically and unflinchingly into 
every part of the subject.” ‘If he 
had little psychology he had not even 
a conception of sociology.” This 
criticism applies to the whole school, 
as represented by this book. Mr. 
Stephen has done more than any other 
to relieve it of this burdensome defect. 
This in his ‘‘ Science of Ethics,’’ of 
which he assumes ‘the reader’s know- 
ledge in a too flattering manner. 
Bentham and the elder Mill and 
John Stuart Mill in a less degree 
treated men as independent particles, 
not as acting and reacting parts of 
a social organism. Another defect 
that is recurrently obvious is that 
of the absence of an evolutionary 
principle. Bentham and James Mill 
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were born too soon for this, but to 
John Stuart Mill it was presented, and 


he closed his mind against it. Like 
Browning’s mariners, he ‘‘ could not 
mar his work, though vain.” Bentham 


was as unsatisfactory in ethics as in 
psychology or sociology. The limits 
of morality with him were those of 
criminal law. The good man was the 
man who did the good thing, the use- 
ful thing. It was well, perhaps, to 
have this recoil from the subjectivism 
which measures actions solely by the 
motives to which they respond. ‘‘ How- 
ever imperfect his system might be 
considered as a science or an ultimate 
explanation of society and human na- 
ture, it was very much to the point as 
an expression of downright common- 
sense.” 

The James Mill volume is diversified 
with several chapters upon men and 
books more or less closely affiliated 
with the Utilitarian doctrine. Malthus 
and Ricardo play the leading parts in 
this subsidiary scheme. The pervasive 
influence of the former, as estimated 
here, is a challenge to the depreciation 
which has been his portion in our later 
thought. James Mill was Bentham’s 
first lieutenant, a propagandist of un- 
tiring energy. We have valuable sec- 
tions on the application of the doctrine 
to various reforms. For churches Mill 
would have had debating societies, and 
tea-parties for the eucharist. Even 
his customary ice took fire when 
touched with his enthusiasm for a 
democratic, representative, system of 
government. It has not quite made 
good his ardent hopes. In this con- 
nection we have young Macaulay rep- 
resenting the Whig opposition to Mill 
with brilliant flashes of rhetoric. The 
socialistic opposition of Owen and 
Cobbett affords one of the most en- 
livening episodes of this volume. 
Another is afforded by Philip Beau- 
champ’s analysis of religion ffm the 
Utilitarian standpoint. Philip Beau- 
champ was a pseudonym representing 
the joint authorship of Bentham and 
Grote the historian, whom we are 
hardly prepared to meet in controversy 
as early as 1822. Mr. Stephen’s sym- 
pathetic treatment of a book devoid of 




















any sympathy with the religious life is 
not the most engaging feature of his 
book. The summing up of James 
Mill’s ethics is particularly good. It 
is confessed that he made sound moral- 
ity appear as unamiable as possible, 
and that in this respect his theories 
reflected his personal character. 

It was one of the marvels of heredity 
that the son of this man, John Stuart 
Mill, manipulated by his father from 
his birth with a view to making him in 
his own image, was nevertheless a man 
of rare poetic sensibility, with a nature 
somewhat overloaded on the emotional 
side. We have admirable sections on 
his early discipline, his first writings, 
his leadership. of the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Radicals,” his minor writings, and 
political activity. ‘‘ Did you,” he was 
asked on the hustings, ‘‘ declare that 
the English working classes ° 
were ‘ generally liars’ ?’’ ‘‘I did,” 
he answered, with due measure of ap- 
plause. The ‘‘Logic’’ and the “‘ Politi- 
cal Economy’”’ have elaborate chapters, 
and it is a strenuous delight to follow 
Mr. Stephen through his relentless 
analysis of the more significant posi- 
tions of these important books. Par- 
ticularly fascinating is the criticism of 
Mill’s doctrine of mathematical truths 
as the product of experience, with the 
incidental suggestion that ‘‘ in some 
other, better world than ours’”’ two 
and two might make five. Mr. Stephen 
is not disposed to deny that these truths 
are truths of experience, but, as com- 
pared with Mill, he widens the limits 
of experience. Quite as interesting, 
however, is the review of Mill’s “‘ de- 
terminism ’’ as distinguished from 
** fatalism,’’ because making the char- 
acter of the individual a determinative 
factor of first-rate importance. Within 
the proper limits of this. article it is im- 
possible for me to follow Mr. Stephen 
through the intricacies of his criticism 
of the ‘‘ Political Economy ’’ and the 
** Liberty,’’ in which the calm lucidity 
of Mill’s style found its most beautiful 
expression. The unhappy ‘‘ Wages 
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Fund ’’ comes in for due consideration, 
but while Mill’s recantation is warmly 
praised, a doubt is suggested as to 
whether he sufficiently considered the 
deduction which his recantation made 
from the general soundness of his 
economic system. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Historical Method ”’ 
brackets three names of declining rep- 
utation, John Austin, George Grote, 
and Thomas Henry Buckle. It was 
Austin’s defect that he outdid his 
teachers in the strictness of his Utilita- 
rian constructions. Mr. Stephen has 
a sunnier outlook on Grote’s ‘‘ History 
of Greece’’ than some other critics. 
For those of us who enjoyed Buckle 
in his day and generation it is good to 
be assured that he deserved our admira- 
tion in spite of his conspicuous defects. 
The concluding chapter deals with 
Mill’s opponents, Hamilton and Man- 
sel, such liberals as Carlyle and Mau- 
rice, such dogmatists as W. G. Ward 
and J. H. Newman. The overhauling 
of Hamilton is one of the most remorse- 
less of Mr. Stephen’s punitive func- 
tions. On the other hand we have a 
surprisingly generous appreciation of 
Carlyle and Maurice, while Newman’s 
decapitation is as exquisitely done as a 
private execution under the Spanish 
caliphs. One cannot but wish that 
Mr. Stephen’s plan had included a 
criticism of such later Utilitarianism as 
that of the late Henry Sidgwick, and a 
brief statement of the main positions 
of his own ‘‘ Science of Ethics.’’ Upon 
the ultimate horizon of the book there 
is a flush of dawn: ‘* To found a re- 
ligion which shall be compatible with 
all known truth, which shall satisfy 
the imagination and the emotions, and 
which shall discharge the functions 
hitherto assigned to the churches, is 
a problem for the future.” Mr. 
Stephen’s clear intelligence and brave 
sincerity have done much to make 
plain the conditions of this problem at 
this interesting point of time where 
one great century ends and a greater 
one, we trust, begins. 
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‘LE MORTE D’ARTHUR’ 


Aubrey Beardsley Revivictus 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


As the dawn broke, Pierrot fell into his last sleep. Then upon tiptoe, silently up the stair, noiselessly 
into the room, came the comedians Arlecchino, Pantaleone, il Dottore, and Columbina, who with much love 


carried away upon their shoulders the white-frocked clown of Bergamo ; whither we know not. 


, LTHOUGH ina meas- 
¥Y ure he passed with 
Déburau and Paul Le- 
grand, yet he lingers, 
this white -frocked 
clown of Bergamo; he 
has gone, but, hap- 
pily, one can point 
whither. Always volatile and incon- 
stant he has merely flitted from his 
own to other arts. Pantomime has 
lost him for the while, but he per- 
sists with vivid, living grace alike in 
painting and in poetry. During early 
days he found echoes in the Plautine 
comedies, now his white, irreverent 
masque peeks out of countless can- 
vases and he is himself part author 
of innumerable pipings. Brimful of 
contradictions, of frailties, false and 
faithful, cruel and tender, passionate 
but having no passions, knowing all 
things and believing none, Pierrot 
blanc has come to be an almost resist- 
less symbol. Though his vogue is by 
no odds recent he has never appealed 
with such pertinence. He seems, by 
losing his proper kingdom, to have 
gained a wider, subtler acceptance, to 
have imprisoned not alone the eye but 
the mind and the spirit. 

The solemn art of Manet, the swift, 
vital art of Degas, the sad gayeties of 
Willette, and the funambulesques of 
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Chéret show distinct traces of that 
commedia dell’ arte which, long before, 
had been brought from the south by 
Pierrot, Arlecchino, Pantaleone and 
Columbina, and which left its impress 
on eighteenth century art, notably on 
Watteau, as /es Comédiens ttaltens and, 
above all, wistful Gz//es, amply prove. 
As in painting so it has been in verse. 
Apart from de Banville, who ranks as 
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The Critic 


It is in the art of Aubrey Beardsley 
— who seems Pierrot turned draughts- 
man—that the sad, grotesque and bit- 
ter, the beautiful, tender, and terrible 
elements of Latin comedy have of late 
years found their most complete reflec- 
tion. Beardsley’s art is Pierrotic and 
neurotic. It parades a crudity which 
is jejune and adolescent, and a cupidity 
which is as old as sin itself. Its Pier- 
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Pierrot’s most delicate apostle, may be 
numbered Baudelaire, Verlaine, Riche- 
pin, Paul Margueritte, Henri Chateau, 
and many of lesser moment. On the 
mimetic side the tradition still flickers, 
though at best fitfully, its chief expo- 
nents. being the inimitable Galipaux, 
Mmes. Félicia Malet, and Pilar-Morin, 
and a Pierrot who has since, not with- 
out tears, put by his white frock to don 
the badge of a more sober calling. 


rotic qualities are structural as well as 
being the informing spirit of the whole. 
Pierrot is a mute: Beardsley uses color 
in a vague, semi-articulate fashion. 
The one employs gesture, the other its 
equivalent—line. Like Pierrot, Beards- 
ley has no deep-set convictions; nation- 
ality has little meaning for him; he is 
now Latin, now Gallic. Toa startling 
degree he continues and extends the 
tradition of this plaster-white mime, 











adding beauty and bestiality, here a 
trace of old Rome, there a touch of 
young France. 

The genesis of Aubrey Beardsley’s 
art is both simple and complex. The 
concrete sources of his inspiration are 
easy to cite, but there lurk behind all 
hints of atavism, mysterious harkings- 
back to other men and other modes. 
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Among his drawings there is none 
which does not witness its definite 
points of contact and of departure. 
One finds, in the passion for rococo or- 
namentation which characterizes the 
** Rape of the Lock’”’ series, memories 
of the florid Brighton Pavilion which 
Beardsley frequented as a boy. This 
is Dieppe, that Arques -la - Bataille. 
The white-clad gamin who capers 
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through The Yellow Book and The 
Savoy, who is here Salome’s coiffeur 
and there golf caddy, is L’Enfant 
Prodigue of Carré and Wormser. Con- 
trary to current belief, many of the 
décolleté monsters who defame his pages 
were jotted direct from life as they sat 
shimmering under the shameless lights 
of the St. James’s Restaurant in Picca- 
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UNPUBLISHED DESIGN FOR ‘LUCIAN’S TRUE HISTORY ’ 


dilly, for, with all his flagrant unreality, 
Beardsley touched life to the quick. 
Though his material was often raw, it 
issued forth a thing of beauty and of 
terror, always typical, never individual, 
always more of a rebuke than a record. 

During his tense, avid career, which 
lasted at most but six years, Beardsley 
found time to serve many masters, to 
evince consummate skill in utilizing 
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widely divergent methods. His work 
falls into three periods, — Pre-Raphael- 
ite, Classical, and Romantic. The first 
phase, which sprang from admiration 
for the art of his early patron, Sir 


Mr. John Lane 
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Edward Burne-Jones, includes the 
series of illustrations for Malory’s 
“Morte D’Arthur’’ and numerous stray 
studies such as ‘‘ Hail Mary,’’ “‘ Ham- 
let,’’ and the “‘ Procession of Jeanne 
d’Arc.’’ In many of these the devo- 
tion to Pre-Raphaelitism would — save 
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in one so young — be pathetic, though 
in the vignettes and minor decora- 
tions of the ‘‘ Morte D’ Arthur ” series 
are hints of emancipation. The best 
work of the Classical period, which in 
turn contains prophecies of the suc- 
ceeding phase, are the ‘“‘ Salome”’ 
drawings, the illustrations for ‘‘ Lysis- 
trata,” and the designs for Lucian, 
Juvenal, and those Latins who always 
held for Beardsley so much that was 
accordant. The focal point of his last 
and Romantic period lies in the *‘ Rape 
of the Lock”’ drawings, which for sheer 
beauty and delicate elaboration surpass 
anything he gave forth. To the same 
epoch belong also, though with a differ- 
ence, a further striving after new, un- 
charted effects,the “Volpone” drawings, 
done in pencil, the last work which this 
Wunderkind, so gifted and so perverse, 
was granted strength to undertake. 
Through the recent publication by 
Mr. John Lane of another Beardsley 
volume * we are brought in still closer 
touch with this astounding being, 
Rabelaisian and infantile, who, dur- 
ing the span of a few enerved years, 
stamped himself so surpassing a master 


*“ The Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley.” 


John Lane. 
The Bodley Head. $10.00. 
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of black and white. Mr. Lane’s book 
includes some one hundred and sev- 
enty drawings and a few sketches in 
color. The bulk of the work is dedi- 
cated to additional ‘‘ Morte D’ Arthur ”’ 
designs, an appealing series for the 
late Ernest Dowson’s tale, ‘‘ The Pierrot 
of the Minute,”’ and the “‘ Lysistrata,” 
‘** Rape of the Lock,’’ ‘‘ Rheingold,”’ 
**Volpone,’’ and French Romance 
suites. No artist —certainly none of 
the day —has so nearly exhausted the 
resources of black and white. Beards- 
ley’s work has its predilections, its 
poses, its brutalities, and its prettiness ; 
it is now flagrant, now foolish, but im- 
agination is seldom absent, and ingenu- 
ity of treatment is unflagging. Never 
strictly imitative, it is often lustred 
by splashes of pure creative impulse. 
Though it fails to knock at the 
heart’s chambers, it troubles the 
brain and senses strangely, cruelly. 
The pinched face of Pierrot in ‘‘ The 
Death of Pierrot,’’ and the crisp, pim- 
pant delicacy of ‘* The Coiffing”’ and 
“The Billet - Doux,” best display 
Beardsley’s use of line, while the. vi- 
brant blacks of ‘‘ The Scarlet Pas- 
torale,’’ ‘‘ The Third Tableau of Das 
Rheingold,” and ‘* Ali Baba,” show 
his prodigal massing of that which to 
all purposes becomes — color. 
Beardsley’s scope was exclusively 
‘decorative. His few attempts at rapid 
sketching and illustration were hope- 
less though interesting failures. Given 
a certain space, he filled it with the 
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enfused magic of hand and _ brain. 
Nothing of the nervous impatience of 
the man is manifest in his technique; 
he drew slowly and accurately, know- 
ing in advance the desired effect. In 
spirit his work is Latin: in expression 
it is, in a restricted sense, Japanese. 
The debt to his predecessors was copi- 
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ous, but whatever he purloined — or 
absorbed — took on his individual im- 
press. The ‘* Morte D’Arthur”’ draw- 
ings might never have come into being 
but for the impetus of Burne-Jones; 
the *‘ Rape of the Lock” series has its 
starting-point in Eisen, Saint Aubin, 
and other eighteenth century French 
engravers; Robida is the soul of *‘ Les 
Contes Drédlatiques’’; now Botticelli 
smiles faintly, now Diirer frowns, but 
Beardsley is everywhere incontestable. 
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In all this work, so amazing, so em- 
bryological and yet so mature, there is 
a subacidity which corrodes to the 
core. Its essence, its dominant, in- 
sistent note is satire—the sneer of 
Juvenal, the malicious smile of Pi- 
errot db/anc. There is no suspicion 
of virginity, of approximate. purity, 
even, in any of these heavy-lidded, 
gross-lipped creatures. They have 
lent themselves to every languor, are 
versed in all vices; they are steeped 
in scarlet shame, having sinned more, 
indeed, against the soul than with the 
body. Much of Beardsley’s lubricity 
was the outcome of boyish bravado, of 
a desire to ¢pater the public and to 
dumfound his publisher, and much 
had its rise in the exotic and perverse 
conditions of his life. One of his pet 
pranks was to foist upon his editor deli- 
cately unspeakable drawings, but, as 
the whole sweep of his work proves, 
there was something behind these 
school-boy tricks, something latent and 
inconscient; it is though, as a child, 
he had drained bitterness and irrever- 
ence from flabby, diseased breasts. 

The febrile, hectic youth who left 
behind him so profound and so per- 
plexing a legacy was one of the truest 
poets, one of the purest fabulists 
of any age or epoch. — His six- 
and-twenty years show an un- 
broken succession of pre- 
cocities. Before he could 
draw a line he was 
famous as an infant 
piano prodigy. At 
twenty, while 
still drudging 
in an insurance 
office, he was 
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one of the -world’s most versatile 
draughtsmen. A luminous conversa- 
tionalist, deeply read in Latin and 
in French, he was, oddly, a_ better 
judge of books than of pictures. It 
was something of a revelation to have 
known him, to have been at his home 
in Cambridge Street, where he lived 
quietly with his mother and sisters; a 
home quite unpretentious save for his 
own studio, which was a sombre, 
pseudo-ecclesiastical room, furnished 
in black, with heavy curtains, closed 
to the glare of day, and lit only bya 
couple of altar candles which sputtered 
feebly in heavy ormolu candlesticks. 
It was something of a godsend to have 
strolled almost morosely about London 
streets with him or to have lunched 
gayly at Foyot’s over in the Quartier, 
where he often stopped when he came 
to Paris,— Paris, which he loved with 
such pathetic joy. The shadow was 
already upon him in those-days; it has 
since lifted, revealing all that promise, 
a part, a page only, of which he traced 
for us here in black and white, here to 
trouble and to beckon. 

In art as in life he seems now to have 
been impelled toward impiety by some 
hideous, malfaisant monster, again, 
though rarely, to have been illu- 
mined by a beauty as tender and 
roseate as a flock of tame 
x doves. Yet there seems no 
ae call to set the white, as 

ioe : : 
it were, of his art 
above the black; 
they are both per- 
‘ ennial, are both 
i ortions of 
: IZ the eternal her- 
fy itage. 
aN 








The Late Professor [loses Coit Tyler 


BY GEORGE LINCOLN BURR 


THE death of Professor Moses Coit 
Tyler leaves a sad gap alike in the 
world literary and in the world acade- 
mic. Few men in America have dur- 


studies incident to his professorship of 
English Literature at the University 
of Michigan and to the preparation of 
his monumental histories of the earlier 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MOSES COIT TYLER 


ing the last forty years so knit the 
two. The wide acquaintance with 
letters and with men of letters which 
he gained during his younger years as 
journalist and lecturer on both sides of 
the sea and which he deepened by the 


literature of America, he carried with 
him into all the activities of his later 
life. 

From his advent at Cornell, in 1881, 
to fill the first chair of American His- 
tory established in America, he made 











it clear that to him literature is of the 
essence of life. Not that he taught 
literature under the guise of history. 
The history of ideas, indeed, had with 
him ever the foremost place; but it 
was politics, not literature, which led. 
His interest in the story of America 
antedated, in fact, his study of her 
literature, and his earlier dream was 
of writing a history of the American 
people. How keen and luminous, 
even in his histories of literature, had 
been his sense of the social and politi- 
cal background, no reader could fail to 
note. Yet, even of political history 
literature was to him largely the inter- 
preter. And for him essay and pam- 
phlet, ballad and lampoon, speech and 
letter and report, nay even the cold 
page of statute-book and legislative 
journal, told not alone their surface 
story, but throbbed with the life and 
feeling of the men behindthem. How- 
ever, too, he might busy his students 
with these sources of history, they 
were never suffered to forget or 
neglect the masters of historical narra- 
tion; and quick was his eye to detect 
and to welcome the dawn of a literary 
sense in themselves. 

And he was always a man broader 
thar. his chair. His class-room never 
monopolized his interests or his ener- 
gies. His mornings (safe in his attic 
study, he brooked no interruption of 
these) went solidly to the work of 
his pen; whose ripest fruit — the 
‘“* Literary History of the American 
Revolution,’’ the “‘ Patrick Henry,”’ 
the ‘‘ Three Men of Letters ’’— much 
transcended the limits of his academic 
teaching. : 

It was this breadth of experience and 
of sympathy which gave him his largest 
influence in university life. Despite 
his dislike to the close air of a faculty 
room and his repugnance to adminis- 
trative detail, it may be doubted 
whether any at Cornell counted for 
more in the shaping of affairs. With 
President White, with President 
Adams, with President Schurman, who 
successively directed the institution, 
and not less with Mr. Henry W. Sage, 
so long the head of its Trustees, his 
friendship was alike close and warm. 
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To no man did each and all turn more 
constantly or more confidently for ad- 
vice. His attitude on university ques- 
tions was always sane, and combined 
in a rare degree a wise conservatism 
with great openness of mind. Nor 
could anything speak more for the self- 
respecting dignity and uprightness of 
his character than that this intimacy 
with their common superiors stirred in 
his colleagues no thought of jealousy. 

Not less real and wholesome was his 
influence among his colleagues them- 
selves. To a knowledge of books and 
men and a breadth of social experience 
which belonged to few, he joined a 
great simplicity of heart and an exceed- 
ingly sunny temper. Rare, indeed, 
was the mixture in him of austerity and 
boyishness, of humor and fastidious 
taste. The “‘ knight of the sunny 
countenance,’”’ as one. long dubbed 
him, was welcome in all circles. Rare, 
too, was his union of devotion to work 
with the scrupulous maintenance of his 
physical and social self. Though never 
over-strong, he had been from youth a 
skilful athlete —a rider, a swimmer, a 
walker; and to the end his horse, his 
wheel, and the picturesque rambles of 
his country home were his unfailing 
delight. No brook, no tree, no human 
face, in all his strolls, but had for him 
perennial interest. 

All these qualities mirror themselves 
in his written pages. And small wonder; 
for no man ever gave more tireless pains 
to making his every phrase the perfect 
utterance of himself. That patience in 
research which put well-nigh two de- 
cades of hard work between the first 
and the second instalments of his great 
history was equalled by the patience of 
his literary craftsmanship. Whoever 
may continue his story of American 
literature or bring to completion that 
biographical history of nineteenth- 
century America at which death found 
him toiling, it were vain to hope from 
any other such a relish in his task, such 
a playfulness of fancy and of phrase, 
such an exuberance of humor, such a 
catholic and unjaded sympathy, as 
were his who first revealed to us the 
early literature of this transatlantic 
world. 
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The Drama 


BY J. RANKEN TOWSE 


PERHAPS the most obvious reflec- 
tion upon the Hamlet of Sarah Bern- 
hardt is that it ought to be criticised 
mainly from her point of view or not 
at all. To maintain, as some over- 
zealous Shakespearians have declared, 
that the undertaking of the part by a 
Fenchwoman is necessarily a profana- 
tion of it is unreasonable; to judge it 
arbitrarily by English standards and 
traditions is at once unjust and absurd. 
On the broad question of the value of 
female interpretations of male charac- 
ters there is nothing new to be said. 
Of course there can be very little, if 
any, illusion in the matter of sex, but 
much is possible in the way of intellec- 
tual suggestion. Herein Jay the interest 
of Madame Bernhardt’s performance. 
It was a demonstration of the futility 
of any attempt to express, by literal 
translation, the genius of our language 
in the terms of another radically differ- 
ent in form and structure, and of the 
extent to which a highly developed 
theatrical intelligence can divine and 
illustrate the spiritual significance of a 
masterpiece of which nothing remains 
but faded outlines. Inasmuch as the 
French text, which was her chief if 
not her sole guide, is nothing more 
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than a prosaic, if ingenious, paraphrase 
of the original, always uninspired and 
often utterly misleading, suggesting 
the action while veiling the motive, the 
marvel is, not that the French actress 
missed many of the salient attributes 
of a most complicated and, to her, 
utterly foreign character, — the moody 
abstraction, the philosophic and poetic 
reflection, the vacillation, courtly grace, 
and cynical humor,— but that she dis- 
cerned as many of them as she did. 
It was inevitable, in view of her recent 
experience, that her conception should 
be unduly melodramatic, and that she 
should seek to excite interest by vio- 
lent action. This is the explanation of 
her maniacal demonstrations in the 
earlier ghost scenes and in the inter- 
view with Ophelia ; of her elaborate 
pantomime of fly-catching to enforce 
the meaning of ‘* Buzz, Buzz’’; of her 
playful knocking together of the heads 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; of 
her gross rudeness to Polonius, and of 
her extravagances in the play scene. 
Such innovations are quite indefensible 
in the eyes of any Shakespearian, but it 
is useless to deny the merely theatrical 
skill with which they were presented, 
or their consistency with her general 
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misconception of a neurotic, excitable, 
freakish, passionate, vengeful, and 
Gallic Hamlet. In the simple pas- 
sages, where misconstruction is less 
easy, Madame Bernhardt was often 
eminently satisfactory. Her delivery 


' of some of the soliloquies—notably the 


** To be, or not to be ’’—was admira- 
ble, especially in delicacy of facial ex- 
pression. She was entirely successful, 
too, in her address to the players, 
which she spoke from the temporary 
stage; and she was particularly effective 
in the colloquy with the gravedigger, 
during which she comported herself 
with a melancholy dignity which was 
in exact accordance with the character, 
although the underlying vein of humor 
was lacking. Her challenge to Laértes 
was as fine a specimen of fiery rant as 
could be desired. In the closing scene 
her keen appreciation of theatrical 
effect was manifested in the removal 
of Hamlet’s body on a shield, through 
ranks of saluting soldiery headed by 
Fortinbras, which made a. striking 
and appropriate tableau. As a whole 
the impersonation was a remarkable 
achievement, hopelessly wrong in con- 
ception, but wonderfully clever and 
invariably interesting. It was romantic 
melodrama, not poetic tragedy, but it 
was the work of a great, if misguided, 
actress. The gravedigger of Coquelin 
can be described in one word — per- 
fection. 


A better entertainment, of its own 
kind, than Mr. R. C. Carton’s comedy, 
** Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,’’ 
presented by Mr. Daniel Frohman in 
Daly’s Theatre, has not been seen in 
New York for a very long time. It is 
the lightest of light comedy — save for 
one episode—and occasionally ap- 
proaches very closely to the border 
lines of farce, but is never so extrava- 
gant as to be absolutely incredible, 
while the quick succession of incidents 
is managed so dexterously that every- 
thing seems plausible enough in actual 
representation. This effect was largely 
the result of the uncommonly good 
work of the actors, to whom the author 
is deeply indebted for a most felicitous 
interpretation of hisconception. Lady 
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Huntworth, the innocent victim of an 
impossible husband, seeks to obliterate 
herself by taking the position of cook 
in a country vicarage, and speedily 
captivates all the male inmates, includ- 
ing the butler, a cavalry captain, and 
the vicar himself. All of them ask for 
private interviews in the kitchen on the 
same evening, and matters are still 
further involved by the unexpected 
apparition of the husband, who knows 
that she has inherited a fortune and 
therefore desires a reconciliation. The 
nature of the ensuing complications, 
all of which are supposed to happen 
within the space of twenty-four hours, 
may be surmised. Most of them are 
purely amusing, but there is a vein of 
serious interest sufficient to give the 
whole thing dramatic substance, and 
the quality of the dialogue never de- 
scends below the level of comedy. 
The characters are neatly drawn and 
essentially vital. Miss Hilda Spong, 
one of the cleverest actresses now be- 
fore the public, played the lady cook 
delightfully, with well-bred self-pos- 
session, charming archness and humor, 
and, in the scenes with her husband, 
fine contemptuous dignity. She con- 
trived to preserve the attitude of a 
superior servant without the least com- 
promise of her actual social position. 
It wasa first-rate performance. Almost 
equally good was the drawling, indo- 
lent, phlegmatic, but thoroughly honor- 
able and manly cavalry captain of Mr. 
John Mason, a veritable and highly 
finished impersonation in which the 
identity of the actor was most success- 
fully disguised. Mr. William F. Owen 
was richly humorous as the amorous 
butler,and Miss May Robson immensely 
funny as a rural domestic. Another 
capital character-study was the timid, 
apologetic, love-smitten parson of Mr. 
Grant Stewart, while Mr. Jameson Lee 
Finney furnished a striking, if rather 
overwrought, study of a drunken wreck. 
The whole cast, in a word, was extra- 
ordinarily efficient, and Mr. Frohman 
is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the possession of such a company. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play, 
‘*Mrs. Dane’s Defence,’’ which is likely 
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to be as successful in this country as in 
England, is not particularly convincing 
as a demonstration of man’s injustice 
to woman, for the simple reason that 
the defence is insufficient. It is just 
conceivable, though extremely improb- 
able, that Mrs. Dane might have been 
the innocent victim of the married man 
to whose wife she was companion, but 
that is scarcely justification for the 
gross deceit which she practises upon 
the devoted youth whose faith in her 
is so unselfish and unwavering. But 
the strength of the play lies not in its 
moral, but in its interest, which is indis- 
putable. The piece is smartly though 
not very brilliantly written, and very 
skilfully constructed, especially in the 
third act, in which the unfortunate 
woman, in the moment of victory, un- 
wittingly betrays herself by a careless 
remark, and is driven by remorseless 
cross-examination to full confession. 
The suspense in this scene is most art- 
fully prolonged and maintained up to 
the final climax, and the whole episode, 
as played in the Empire Theatre, was 
wonderfully effective. Miss Anglin 
reaped new honors by her graceful, 
sympathetic, and intellectual perform- 
ance of the detected impostor. Her 
suggestion of nervous apprehension be- 
neath her assumed confidence was very 
subtly indicated, and her growing ter- 
ror, bewilderment, and despair, as she 
became more and more hopelessly en- 
tangled in the web of her own contra- 
dictions, were exceedingly natural and 
pitiful. Mr. Richman, too, acquitted 
himself unexpectedly well as the sharp 
inquisitor. On these two performers 
the chief burthen of the play rested, 
but some excellent work was done by 
Miss Jessie Millward, Miss Ethel Hor- 
nick, Mr. Joseph Wheelock, Jr., and 
Mr. Guy Standing. No doubt the piece 
will bring fortune, if not much added 
fame, to the author. 


Mr. Paul Kester’s ‘‘ Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,” seen at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, is a romantic drama of second- 
rate quality, which owes its chief im- 

ortance to the fact that Miss Ada 
ehan acted in it as Nell Gwynn. The 
part is not worthy of her talents, but 
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belongs to the class of fascinating hoy- 
dens in which she has won so many 
triumphs. She played it with all her 
old rollicking vivacity and gleeful spirit 
and the resourceful skill of an experi- 
enced actress. Her personal success 
was great, as usual, but her managers 
have provided her with an indifferent 
company, possibly because they deemed 
her a sufficient attraction. 


Mr. Lorimer Stoddard has made a 
bustling and stirring, if not a very 
convincing, melodrama out of F. Marion 
Crawford’s “‘In the Palace of the 
King’’ for Miss Viola Allen. This 
clever actress has not grown artistically 
since her entrance into the stellar ranks, 
but has contracted some unfortunate 
mannerisms of speech and gesture 
which will soon become chronic if not 
guarded against. She retains, how- 
ever, her personal charm and her con- 
siderable powers of emotional expres- 
sion, and her acting in the more critical 
scenes was often exceedingly effective 
in its passionate abandonment. She 
had the advantage, too, of competent 
support, notably of Mr. Eben Plymp- 
ton, always a vigorous, able, and con- 
scientious actor, who contributed a 
vivid sketch of the cowardly, cun- 
ning, treacherous, and malignant king. 
Messrs. Edgar L. Davenport, William 
Morris, and Miss Marcia Van Dresser 
also gave good performances. 


The limits of space will only permit 
brief reference to Mr. E. S. Willard’s 
remarkable impersonation of Tom 
Pinch in the Garden Theatre. The 
play is a loose, shambling, discon- 
nected affair, of no account dramati- 
cally, although faithful enough to the 
original as far as it goes, but Mr. Wil- 
lard’s performance is a masterpiece, 
an almost perfect realization of one of 
Dickens’s most tender, human, and 
touching creations. The technical ex- 
ecution of it is extraordinarily delicate, 
minute, and finished, and the spirit 
which animates it wholly charming. 
A character-study so apt, eloquent, 
and veracious is a startling and wel- 
come phenomenon upon our shallow 
and decadent stage. 
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: SIR JOHN TENNIEL 
After a Pen-Drawing by Himself 


Sir John Tenniel and his Work 


BY RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 


ONG holding first place 
in his chosen 
calling, Sir John 
Tenniel has just 
retired, after half 
a century of bril- 
liant service, from 
the staff of Lon- 
don Punch. The 
now venerable art- 
ist’s first drawing 
SIR JOHN TENNIEL’s First appeared in Punch 

PUNCH” DRAWING, on November 30, 

NOVEMBER 90, 1880 18.4 though it 
was not until twelve years later that he 














The History of * Punch” 


definitely and fully came into his own. 
For the better part of four decades his 
pencil has been a force which sagacious 
statesmen have been compelled to take 
into account in every forecast of public 
opinion. 

Strange as it may seem, Sir John 
Tenniel did not of set purpose start 
upon the road along which he has 
travelled so far. This is proved by the 
record of his early years. He was born 
in London in 1820, but his parents re- 
moved soon afterward to Kensington, 
the home of many of the colleagues he 
was to meet in later days around 
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the Punch table in Bouverie Street. 
Thackeray had a house in Kensington 
Palace Gardens; Gilbert & Beckett for 
many years resided in Kensington 
Gore; and Percival Leigh, after leaving 
medicine for literature, took up his 
abode in West Kensington. In those 
days, too, for the royal suburb has 
always been a favorite spot amongst 
artists, Cope, Redgrave, Ansdell, and 
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the schools of the Royal Academy, at- 
tended life classes elsewhere, and, full 
of delight in his work, grudged no 
effort that led to increased facility 
and knowledge. At the age of sixteen 
he exhibited his first painting in oils, 
which found a ready purchaser. When 
he was twenty-five he sent in a large 
cartoon for the Westminster Palace, 
which was accepted, and a little later 
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LORD JACK THE GIANT KILLER 
Sir John Tenniel’s first Cartoon ; February 8, 1851 


Cooke lived close to the Kensington 
turnpike. And it was in ‘‘ Old Ken- 
vos soll with its beautiful gardens 
and picturesque corners, so delightfully 
described by Thackeray’s daughter, 
that young Tenniel passed his boy- 
hood and school days. 

From the first, to the delight of his 
father, a man of culture and refined 
tastes, he showed an unusual aptitude 
for art. He was for a time a-pupil in 





he was commissioned to paint a fresco, 
which can still be seen in the upper 
waiting hall of the House of Lords. 
However, he found mural painting a 
fitful and infrequent means of bread- 
winning. He was therefore compelled 
to turn for a livelihood to work in 
black and white, and his excellent draw- 
ing, the result of the severe drill he 
had given his natural powers, soon 
secured for him profitable employment 
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as an illustrator of books and periodi- 
cals. Thus, without knowing it, he 
made preparation for what was to be 
his life-work. 

London Punch was then in its lusty 
youth. Founded in 1841, with Mark 
Lemon for its godfather and directing 
genius, it had known a rickety infancy 
and hours of peril, but, nursed and re- 
suscitated at the critical moment by 
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Newman, and John Gilbert among its 
artists. 

Suddenly Doyle, the very Puck of 
designers in black and white, resigned 
from the staff, because of his opposi- 
tion as a Catholic to the memorable 
campaign against the Papacy set afoot 
by Lemon; and at Christmas, 1850, 
Tenniel, who some time before had 
become an occasional contributor to 





THE LATEST FROM AMERICA 
Or, the New York “‘ Eye-Duster,” to be Taken Every Day 


Bradbury & Evans, the publishers for 
Dickens and Thackeray, who bought 
it,—some say, for what its projectors 
had spent out of pocket,—it had be- 
come in less than a decade what it has 
ever since remained, the national comic 
paper of England, with Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Gilbert & Beckett, 
Horace Mayhew, and Tom Taylor on 
its literary staff, and John Leech, 
Richard Doyle, H. G. Hine, Willian 


Punch, was, at the urgent suggestion 
of Jerrold, invited to fill the place thus 
left vacant. This was on the strength 
of an admirable series of illustrations 
for ‘‘ AZsop’s Fables’”’ he had lately 
executed for Murray. Tenniel himself 
is authority for the statement that he 
was by no means pleased when asked 
to take the place, for he still held to 
an early ambition to become a painter 
of classical subjects, but it held out the 
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DIZZY AS AN ANGEL 
pleasing prospect of a regular and as- 
sured income, and so, after some hesi- 
tation, he accepted it. 

Tenniel’s first work was to furnish the 
fanciful initial letters and titles which 
have always been a feature in Punch, 
and though, as time went on, more 
important tasks fell to him, it was not 
until 1862 that he was to any consider- 
able extent concerned with the “‘car- 
toon,’’ this department being usually 
reserved for the pencil of Leech. In 
1863, however, Leech, then within a 
year of his too early death, turned over 
the heavier work to his successor, and 
Tenniel manifested himself in force. 
From that time to the present, one 
finds Punch without him only on some 
half-dozen occasions, and on these oc- 
casions only has another hand than his 
filled the central page devoted to the 
cartoon. All told, he has contributed 
more than two thousand cartoons to 
Punch, and there is not one of the 
designs making up this vast output 
lacking the note of distinction, not one 
but reveals a fastidious taste. Always 
earnest and direct, and at his best ex- 
quisitely simple, he has dignified the 
political cartoon into a classic composi- 
tion, and has raised the art of politico- 
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humorous draughtsmanship from the 
relative position of the lampoon to 
that of polished satire, at times invok- 
ing comparison with the highest efforts 
of literature in that direction. In the 
field he has virtually created he stands 
quite alone, and far ahead of any of 
the imitators who have arisen to dis- 
pute his claims. 

You cannot condense Olympus into 
a nutshell, and more than one volume 
would be required for the adequate 
treatment of the many phases of Ten- 
niel’s art. All that can be attempted 
in this place is a running commentary 
on some of his most noteworthy 
achievements. Disraeli’s lean figure 
and strange, swarthy visage early be- 
came a rich source of inspiration for 
Tenniel, and so they remained till the 
end. In an early cartoon the Con- 
servative leader is shown dressing for a 
bal-masque in the humble garb of a 
member of the heavenly host. ‘* The 
question is,” he murmurs to his mirror, 
** is man an ape or an angel? Now, I 
am on the side of the angels.” Itisa 
matter of costume, and Dizzy would 
be an angel. This was in 1864. Ten 
years later he appears triumphant in 


Divorce A vINCULO 
Mrs. Carolina Asserts her Right to “ Larrup” her Nigger 
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the inimitable ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,”’ 
and before another twelvemonth is 
ended we have him as the Sphinx in 
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ment. Again he is seen dancing the 
pas-de-deux with Salisbury for a part- 
ner, or trying to replace the Turkish 


BATTLE OF THE SPURS 


‘* Mose in Egitto,” an amazingly clever 
handling of a commonplace incident, — 
the purchase of a majority of Suez 
Canal stock by t.e British Govern- 





Humpty-Dumpty on his wall; and one 
may take final leave of him in the 
‘* Sunset’ of May, 1880, where he 
stands, a lonely and dramatic figure, 
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watching across the sea the last gleam 
of his setting sun as it drops into the 
horizon. 

Party politics never evolved a more 
moving drama than that in which Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone were the chief 
players. Its several acts supplied Ten- 
niel with some of his rarest opportuni- 
ties, and he rarely failed to make the 
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end to the purchase of commissions in 
the British army. To the same, if not 
a little earlier, period belongs ‘‘ The 
Real Cap of Liberty,’’ one of Tenniel’s 
happiest efforts, in which the British 
lion, holding a crown in one hand, with 
the other knocks a republican cap from 
the head of an artisan depicted as a 
donkey. This cartoon tells its own 
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TIGHTENING THE GRIP 


most of them. It was for Gladstone 
that Tenniel long reserved his kindliest, 
if most incisive touch; and it is in the 
long gallery of drawings having to do 
with that extraordinary man that he 
has reached his highest level. One 


cannot soon forget such a drawing as 
. the strong and intensely earnest ‘* Ajax 
Defying the Lightning ”’ of July, 1871, 
which celebrates the Liberal leader’s 
heroic and successful struggle to put an 


story, while the strong and graphic 
‘* A Lesson”’ of March, 1879, em- 
phasizes the moral taught by the war 
against Cetewayo, and the disastrous 
defeat at Isandlama, where a British 
force was surrounded and literally cut 
to pieces by the Zulus. 

Again, in 1877 came the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and the fierce and 
desperate nature of a contest that could 
have but one ending speaks in every 
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line of the *‘ Tightening of the Grip,”’ 
of December, 1877, one of Tenniel’s 
finest bits of artistry. 

The Irish question, commemorated in 
the scathing ‘*‘ Open Door’’ of March, 
1883, was not the only troublesome 
legacy passed on by Disraeli to Glad- 
stone when the two exchanged places 
in 1880. Another involved the occu- 
pation of Egypt and the pacification of 
the Egyptian Soudan, then overrun by 
Arab hordes. To accomplish the lat- 
ter, ‘‘ Chinese’’ Gordon was, in the 
opening days of 1884, dispatched to 
Khartoum. He went on a bootless 
and perilous mission, and when the 
Gladstone Ministry apparently aban- 
doned him to his fate in besieged 
Khartoum, popular wrath found ex- 
pression in what is, perhaps, the most 
impelling achievement of Tenniel’s 
long career,—his famous ‘‘ Mirage.” 

Though it is in his Gladstone gallery 
that Tenniel has given us the best that 
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is in him, it must be admitted that he 
has more frequently gained the plaudits 
of the multitude when he has sought 
to be grandiose and impressive rather 
than amusing in his cartoons. To this 
class belongs the drawing ‘‘ There ’s 
Many a Slip ’’ of August, 1889, dealing 
with the Boulanger incident. From 
time to time Tenniel touched upon 
various issues in the States, treating 
them with much the same dignity and 
force which characterize his work as a 
whole. The cartoons devoted to the 
slavery question are perhaps the most 
impressive of this series. 

Tenniel is prompt to deny that he 
is a caricaturist in the restricted sense 
of the word. This denial is well taken; 
but he has a keen sense of humor, and 
when he elects to be amusing his work 
is always that of the sterling comedian. 

Work such as Tenniel has been doing 
through a period of more than two- 
score years carries with it its own re- 
ward, but it is a pleasure also to know 
that, in 1893, it brought the honor of 
knighthood to one who had been long 
an honored figure in English journal- 
ism. Nor does his fame rest alone 
upon his drawings for Punch. . His 
water-color paintings have gained him 
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a reputation amply sufficient to have 
handed him down to posterity as one 
of the leading British artists of his 
period; and in the pauses of his regular 
labors he has found time to illustrate 
a number of books that owe no small 
part of their popularity to his pencil. 
** Alice in Wonderland ” and ‘* Through 
the Looking-Glass ’’’ would lose much 
of their charm without the delightful 
pictures which accompany them, and 
the best illustrations in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby 
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truthfulness. Their reserve may be 
ascribed in part to the fact that Punch, 
holding aloof from party, wishes a 
blessing to all; but renunciation in 
Tenniel’s case has never been purchased 
at the cost of veracity or of piquancy. 
Moreover, the artist has invariably 
contrived to be interesting and truth- 
ful, without confounding strength with 
coarseness. 

Impartial, reticent, well-bred, Sir 
John also and always carries his burden 





TIME’S APPEAL 
Sir John Tenniel’s last Cartoon, January 2, 1901 


Legends ”’ are signed with the initials 
h.: & : 
Yet, when due praise has been given 
to Tenniel’s fugitive efforts, the fact 
remains that it is through his drawings 
for Punch that he must take definitive 
place in the art history of the. past 
century. And the things that, apart 
from their native excellence,-most im- 
press one in a last analysis. of. these 
drawings is their fairness, their reserve, 
their air of good breeding, and the 
capacity which they. reveal for; long- 
sustained effort. Tenniel has seldom 
employed his art in any partisan cause, 
and the secret of the power of his car- 
toons has always lain in their inherent 


with unflagging spirit and without sign 
of effort. This quality of youthfulness 
is in itself a rare and exceptional gift, 
and as one turns from the ease *and 
certainty of a portraiture that never 
descends to caricature, and from a 
fertility of invention and a vividness 
of suggestion which lift Tenniel’s work 
as far above that of his contemporaries 
as its dignity and serenity remove it 
from the performances of the great 
political draughtsman of the past, one 
is forced to confess that the greatest of 
all his achievements is his ability to 
keep to the standard of his earlier 
years. Than that, higher praise cannot 
be given him. 











Love as Literature 





BY MARY CADWALADER JONES 


OF all the many branches of litera- 
ture, there is none in which the propor- 
tion of what has reached the public is 
so small compared to that which was 
written as it is in the case of private let- 
ters. The reasons for this do not need 
explanation, but the fact is to be de- 
plored, because if letters are earnest and 
natural they are mirrors of character. 

To take an obvious instance, it is of 
course much more important to the 
world that Czsar’s ‘* Commentaries ”’ 
should have been preserved, but what 
would we not give for Cleopatra's daily 
letters to Antony ? The correspond- 
ence of Heloise and Abelard has been 
read ever since it was first published in 
the sixteenth century, and her passion- 
ate directness and self-sacrifice are felt 
through the pedantic periods of the 
original Latin, through prosaic French 
translations, and are even traceable in 
the sugary rhymed version made by 
Pope. 

A little more than a hundred years 
after these letters had been given to 
the world, a young French officer who 
had fought bravely in the Low Coun- 
tries, and who was out of a job, entered 
the service of Portugal as a volunteer, 
as she was at that time bravely holding 
her own against Spain on a question of 
boundaries. After a few years a peace 
was patched up, and the officer re- 
turned to France, where he married an 
amiable but singularly plain heiress, 
and in course of time died a Field- 
Marshal at a ripe old age, respected 
and regretted by all who knew him; 
even St. Simon, who was not usually 
prodigal of praise, wrote that he was 
“‘ the best, the bravest, and the most 
honorable of men.”’ 

Standards change almost like fash- 
ions, and in an age when he who was 
to be the first Duke of Marlborough 
was not disgraced by the general belief 
that ‘‘ handsome Jack Churchill” ac- 
cepted presents of money from women, 
it is not astonishing that the quintes- 
sence of honor, on his return from 
Portugal, should have allowed his 
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friends to see some letters which had 
been written to him by a young nun, 
an inmate of one of the convents where 
only girls of noble family were received, 
and in which much liberty was allowed. 


The ‘‘ Lettres Portugaises” passed 


from hand to hand, and even in a time 
of which the literature seems to us now 
almost wholly artificial, they were so 
much admired that they soon found 
their way into print, spurious additions 
and answers to them were written, and 
any especially affectionate and out- 
spoken letter was called a ‘‘ Portugaise.” 
The fatuity or indiscretion of the man 
to whom they were addressed did not 
go so far as to betray the writer's name, 
which remained a secret until 1810, 
when a French savant found it given 
by a contemporary hand, in a copy of 
the first edition. These love letters 
have remained a touchstone by which 
others may be tested, and it is but 
natural that they should recur to the 
mind of any one who reads a volume 
which has been widely noticed of late. 
When ‘“ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters ” * were first published we were 
asked to believe that they were genuine, 
although the internal evidence was all 
to the contrary. Surely, since ever the 
earth and the world were made, no boy 
of two-and-twenty could possibly have 
behaved with the calm cruelty which 
the writer, supposedly a girl only six 
months older, ascribes to him; and it is 
equally incredible that a man of any 
age should have left the woman he 
loved in ignorance of a cause grave 
enough to separate them forever. Such 
foolish and wrong-headed silence may 
be necessary for the purposes of fiction 
or the stage, but in real life common 
sense claims its due, even from unhappy 
lovers. The assertion of genuineness 
seems, however, to have been recently 
given up, and we can therefore con- 
sider these letters as a work of imagina- 
tion, the value of which is to be judged 
by the illusion of reality which they pro- 


* “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters.”” Doubleday, Page 
& Co. “$1.50. 
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duce. Although the book is undoubt- 
edly clever this illusion is not great, 
because, although the lady protests as 
strenuously as Baptista, we cannot 
‘* believe that it has happened,’’ to use 
the expressive French phrase. When 
we read: ‘‘We were shaped for each 
other from our very birth. Have we 
not proved it in a hundred days of 
happiness, which have lifted us up to 
the blue of a heaven higher than any 
birds ever sang” ? or, ‘* To-day, dear- 
est, a letter from you reached me: a 
fallen star which had lost its way. It 
lies dead in my bosom’’—we seem to 
hear Roxane leaning from her balcony, 
rather than a woman of flesh and blood 
who is suffering. Listen to the Portu- 
guese girl: 


I love you so desperately that I cannot even wish 
that you should be as unhappy as you have made 
me, neither can I wish that you should not think of 
me. I am fiercely jealous of everything in France 
which may give you pleasure or touch your heart. 
I know you are only sorry for me, and I will not 
have your pity. Howis it possible that with all my 
love I could not make you happy? 


There is the real note of passion and of 
pain, sounding as true now as when it 
was struck by the hand which was a 
pinch of dust two centuries ago. 

The Englishwoman knows a great 
deal more than poor Mariana Alca- 
forado did, and she is quite willing to 
** show off” as children say, to her 
lover. Homer, Tennyson, Meredith, 
and Stevenson jostle each other in 
her pages, and through all her pretty 
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speeches one has the consciousness 
that she is conscious, and is listening 
to herself talk. For instance: 


Every day your love binds me more deeply than 
I knew the day before; so that no day is the same 
now, but each one a little happier than the last. 
My own, you are my very own! And yet, true as 
that is, it is not so true as that I am your own. It 
is less absolute, I mean ; and must be so, because I 
cannot very well take possession of anything when 
I am given over heart and soul out of my own pos- 
session ; there is n’t enough identity left in me, I 
am yours so much, so much ! 


Here are a few words taken almost at 
random from one of Mariana’s letters: 


I have only known how much I love you since I 
have tried to cure myself, and I should not have 
dared to begin if I had foreseen how much it would 
hurt me. I hate your frankness! Did I 
ask you to tell me the whole truth? Why did you 
not at least let me keep my love for you? You 
need only not have written—I did not seek to be 
enlightened. I have kept your two last 
letters, and I shall read them even oftener than the 
first, in order not to be so weak again. Ah! how 
much they have cost me, and how happy I should 
have been, if only you had allowed me to love you 
always ! 


One feels as though one were eaves- 
dropping ; while the Englishwoman, on 
the contrary, seems meant to be read 
aloud. The prettiest parts of her book 
are those in which she speaks of nature 
and animals and out-of-door life, for 
love of these is in her race, and she 
speaks with her own voice, instead of 
straining it to fill the tragic mask of 

















Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Napoleon” 


By JOSEPH B. GILDER 


GOOD wine needs no bush, and a 
good book is its own excuse for be- 
ing. But the Earl of Rosebery feels 
that some explanation, if not apology, 
is necessary for devoting a volume to 
the collation of the ‘‘ morbid, sordid, 
insincere chronicles ’’ of the episode of 
St. Helena. And this is what he says 
in extenuation: 


To the present writer Lord Beaconsfield once ex- 
plained why he wrote ‘‘ Count Alarcos,” a drama 
nearly, if not quite, forgotten. It was produced, 
he said, not in the hope of composing a great tra- 
gedy, but of laying a literary ghost. The story 
haunted him, and would, he felt, haunt him until 
he should have put it intoshape. And so it is with 
this little book. ' It cannot help embodying 4 tra- 
gedy, but it was written to lay a literary ghost, dor- 
mant for years, only quickened into activity by the 
analysis of Gourgaud’s last journals and by stimu- 
lating leisure. 


We could wish the author’s pathway 
fairly infested with stubborn, unlaid 
ghosts, if the laying of them were likely 
to produce other works as fascinating 
as this. We see in this apology, by 
the way, a better reason than any yet 
advanced for the present headlessness 
of the Liberal party. It has been de- 
capitated deliberately, if not suicidally, 
by the leaders themselves, and all for 
love of that ‘* stimulating leisure ’’ to 
which we owe ‘“* Napoleon: the Last 
Phase.’”* Lord Rosebery has let the 
cat out of the bag. We know now 
how it comes that he and Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt and Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Bryce have all turned away from 
the pains and pleasures of political 
leadership during the past few years. 
The ex-Premier finds in literary pur- 
suits not solace, but stimulus; Mr. 
Morley has been able to write the lives 
of Cromwell and Mr. Gladstone since 
he ceased to hold office; Mr. Bryce 
has given us his brief monograph on 
Gladstone, and his voluminous ‘‘ Im- 
pressions of South Africa”; afd if Sir 
William, the Sledge-Hammer of De- 
bate, is not actively engaged in writing 
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his memoirs, he ought to be; so that 
even he, though not an avowed man- 
of-letters, may be suspected of being 
in the conspiracy to behead the Liberal 
party in the interests of literature. 

So far as Lord Rosebery himself is 
concerned—so far, that is, as he was 
haunted by a spirit urging him to write 
of ‘‘ the last phase,’’—the preparation 
of this monograph may have laid “‘ a 
literary ghost’’ ; but for the world 
in general the character and career of 
Napoleon will probably remain a baf- 
fling problem — or congeries of prob- 
lems—so long as his memory lasts; 
so long, that is, as the world itself en- 
dures. To the innumerable questions 
one is impelled to ask as to the nature 
of the man, his ideals, his achieve- 
ments, prompt and plausible replies 
are always forthcoming. 


But the more the student examines the subject, 
the less ready will he be with an answer. He may 
at last arrive at his own hypothesis, but it will not 
be a confident one; and he will find, without sur- 
prise, that his fellows, equally laborious and equally 
conscientious, will all supply excellent solutions, 
totally at variance with his own and with each 
other. 


It is rash to assume that the student 
will view ‘‘ without surprise ’’ the di- 
vergence of other hypotheses from 
his own; for this implies a breadth of 
view, a catholicity of spirit, which is 
not always to be found in the historical 
student. Lord Rosebery attributes it 
to others because he himself possesses 
it in a marked and unusual degree; 
and it is this quality which gives its 
main value to the present work, which 
is a wide survey of the facts of the St. 
Helena captivity, with a keen, yet not 
unkindly, review of the ponderous liter- 
ature of the subject. 

The truth seems to have been the 
last thing the diarists who surrounded 
Napoleon between the years 1816 and 
1821 were solicitous to set down. 
They are almost invariably in contra- 
diction with one another, and usually 
with the facts, so far as the latter can 
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be ascertained. Only on those rare 
occasions when they are at one, can 
any reliance be placed on what they 
say. Curiously enough, their journals 
appear to be trustworthy in proportion 
to the length of time they were with- 
held from publication, and Lord Rose- 
bery inclines to give the palm for 
reliability to that of the jealously de- 
voted Gourgaud, which came to light 
only in 1898. This was seemingly 
written for the writer’s eye alone, to 
divert the intolerable boredom of his 
voluntary exile; and it ceases with his 
departure from the rock three years 
before the Emperor's death. For the 
study of Napoleon the man, Lord Rose- 
bery holds that the St. Helena diaries, 
and the Emperor’s dictations, should af- 
ford the amplest material in existence ; 
and so they would, if they had been 
written in good faith, and published 
as written; but what with political 
and personal ends to be served by sup- 
pression, addition, and distortion, there 
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has been endless ‘‘ editing,’’ first and 
last, and one needs the patience of Job 
to sift the grain from the chaff. The 
completion of the first-hand literature 
of the subject cannot be far off, though 
it seems as remote as the reduction 
of America’s pension list. It is to be 
hoped that it will come in Lord Rose- 
bery’s day, so that any needed final 
touch may be given to one of the most 
readable of the unnumbered volumes 
of which Napoleon is the subject. 

To have made such a book from the 
** morbid, sordid, insincere” materials 
at his command is a literary achieve- 
ment of no mean order, calling not 
only for the ordinary qualifications 
of the historical writer, but for such 
personal qualities as few writers of any 
sort possess. It is because Lord Rose- 
bery is not only a scholar but a man 
of the world, a statesman, and above 
all a wit, that he has succeeded in 
transmuting into gold the crude ore of 
the St. Helena diarists. 


The Coming of a Critic 


THE ‘Studies and Appreciations ” * 
in Prof. Gates’s second volume of liter- 
ary criticism are largely devoted to the 
romantic movement in English litera- 
ture, the first essay being a discussion 
of the writers of the distinctively ro- 
mantic period, which dated from the 
appearance of Wordsworth’s preface to 
the ‘* Lyrical Ballads,” a century ago 
this year. In that preface was stated 


doctrine after doctrine about the nature of poetry, 
and the relations of poetry to life, that for a quar- 
ter of a century the new age went on working out 
and illustrating. The age was an age of expansion. 
The human spirit was reaching out delicately or 
strenuously in many ways for new forms of expres- 
sion. It was emancipating itself once and for all 
from the hard-and-fast restrictions of prosaic, 
eighteenth-century life. [The romanticists were] 
rediscoverers of the soul reasserters of 
the primacy of the spirit. 
In poetry, there were Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and 
*“Studies and 


A jations.” By Lewis E. Gates, 
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Keats; in prose, Hazlitt, Lamb, De 
Quincey, and Hunt. They did not 
constitute a romantic school such as 
existed in Germany. They were never 
leagued together in pursuit of a com- 
mon end; some of them were unknown 
to each other; some were mutually 
hostile. Yet their work had common 
characteristics, their imaginations were 
akin; and Mr. Gates points out very 
clearly the points of contact between 
the poetry of Scott, for instance, and 
that of Keats—a relationship by no 
means superficially obvious, and be- 
tween Scott’s romances, the prose of 
Lamb, and Shelley’s etherial verse. 
The return to ‘‘ Conventional. Life,’’ 
about 1825, was the result of a not un- 
natural reaction from the literary and 
social aberrations of the romanticists; 
and the manifestations of this reaction- 
ary impulse are considered in the second 
of Mr. Gates’s papers. Evidences of 
the workings of this impulse are found 
in the poetry of Arnold, Clough, and 
Mrs. Browning, and even in the prose 

















of Carlyle. ‘*‘ Tennyson’s Relation to 
Common Life’’ is the theme of a sep- 
arate chapter, in which, while it is 
claimed that his poetry shows a more 
decisive and deliberate reaction against 
romanticism than that of either of the 
three poets last named, it is admitted 
that, considered psychologically, his at- 
tempts to write realistically of the life 
about him were dire failures. ‘*‘ Nature 
in Tennyson’s Poetry ”’ is the title of a 
companion paper to the one just men- 
tioned; and herein the author of 
‘‘Enoch Arden ”’ is held to have been 
of closer kin to the avowed romanticists 
than he would have acknowledged. 
Hawthorne, Poe, and Charlotte Bronté, 
and ‘‘ Taine’s Influence as a Critic,” 
are each the subject of an incisive es- 
say; while in ‘‘ Three Lyrical Modes,”’ 
the poets Francis Thompson, John 
Davidson, and William Watson are 
grouped for critical consideration. The 
closing essay —in some respects the 
most noteworthy in the book—is on 
‘** Impressionism and Appreciation.”’ 
The first three of these ten papers 
are familiar to THE CRITIC’S readers, 
having been published in this magazine 
some months ago; of the others, two 
appeared in Zhe Chap-Book, and one 
each in The Nation and The Atlantic 
Monthly. The first two and the last, 
being the most general in character, 
are perhaps of the greatest general 
interest. They show a happy blend- 
ing of the historical and the ‘“‘ ap- 
preciative ’’ methods of criticism. The 
essayist has an acute and highly 
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trained intelligence, a memory stored 
with the fruits of omnivorous read- 
ing, and a style of remarkable flu- 


ency and force. His criticism is free 
from any taint of preciosity, yet the 
neat turning of many of his phrases 
would imply deliberate polishing were 
they not so apt as to appear inevitable. 
Notwithstanding an immense amount 
of more or less perfunctory reading, 
and the performance of daily drudgery 
as a college instructor, Mr. Gates’s 
mind has retained its freshness in a re- 
markable degree, and it is a positive 
pleasure to follow him in his ‘studies 
either of intellectual movements or of 
individual authors. For one thing, he 
has a sense of humor which is as con- 
spicuously lacking in most professional 
critics as it was conspicuously present 
in that prince of critics, James Russell 
Lowell, who belonged to an earlier 
generation of Harvard professors. His 
““ Three Studies in Literature” and 
** Studies and Appreciations’’ attest 
his right to a foremost place in the not 
overcrowded ranks of authoritative liv- 
ing critics. The Evening Post confirmed 
the present reviewer’s judgment by de- 
claring his essay on Arnold — when it 
appeared, some years ago, as an intro- 
duction to a school edition of Arnold’s 
verse—to be not unworthy of the 
poet himself. The growing recognition 
of his sensitiveness of apprehension, 
soundness of judgment, and power of 
expression is highly gratifying to those 
who first recognized his unusual gifts. 


j. B.G. 





Thackeray. and “The Cornhill Magazine” * 





BY SIR GEORGE MURRAY SMITH 


IF periodicals may be said to have 
birthdays, January was a Cornhill Mag- 
azine birthday. As has been recorded 
by the graceful pen of Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie,t the first number was pub- 
lished in January, 1860. Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie writes of her impressions 
of the event from the home of the edi- 
tor, and gives a charming picture of the 
domestic excitement caused by her 
father’s new experience in editorship. 
My recollections are generally of a 
more matter-of-fact character, and must 
needs be related in a more common- 
place manner. 

Early in 1859 I conceived the idea of 
founding a new magazine. The plan 
flashed upon me suddenly, as did most 
of the ideas which have in the course 
of my life led to successful operations. 
The existing magazines were few, and 
when not high-priced were narrow in 
literary range, and it seemed to me 
that a shilling magazine which con- 
tained, in addition to other first-class 
literary matter, a serial novel by Thack- 
eray must command a large sale. 
Thackeray’s name was one to conjure 
with, and according to the plan, as it 
shaped itself in my mind, the public 
would have a serial novel by Thack- 
eray, and a good deal else well worth 
reading, for the price they had been 
accustomed to pay for the monthly 
numbers of his novels alone. 

I had, at first, no idea of securing 
Thackeray as editor. In spite of all 
his literary gifts I did not attribute to 
him the business qualities which go to 
make a good editor. But a novel by 
Thackeray was essential to my scheme. 
I wrote on a slip of paper the terms I 
was prepared to offer for his co-opera- 
tion, and I went to him with it. I 
had previously published ‘* Esmond,” 
** The Kickleburys on the Rhine,’’ 
“‘The English Humourists of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ The Rose 


and the Ring,’’ and I had an impres- 
sion that Thackeray liked my mode 
thes < ya Pag by George M. Smith, in the United 
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t See Cornhill Magasine, July, 1896. 
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of transacting business. I said I wanted 
him to read a little memorandum, and 
added, ‘‘ I wonder whether you will 
consider it, or will at once consign it 
to your wastepaper-basket! ’’ 

Here are the ¢stssima verba of my 
proposal : 


Smith, Elder, & Co. have it in contemplation to 
commence the publication of a Monthly Magazine 
on January 1, 1860, They are desirous of inducing 
Mr. Thackeray to contribute to their periodical, 
and they make the following proposal to Mr. 
Thackeray. 

1, That he shall write either one or two novels 
of the ordinary size for publication in the Magazine 
—one-twelfth portion of each novel (estimated to 
be about equal to one number of a serial) to appear 
in each number of the Magazine. 

2. That Mr. Thackeray shall assign to Smith, 
Elder, & Co. the right to publish the novels in 
their Magazine and in a separate form afterwards, 
and to all sums to be received for the work from 
American and Continental Publishers. 

3. That Smith, Elder, & Co. shall pay Mr. 
Thackeray £350 each month. 

4. That the profits of all editions of the novels 
published at a lower price than the first edition 
shall be equally divided between Mr, Thackeray 
and Smith, Elder, & Co. 

65 CORNHILL, 

February 19, 1859. 


Thackeray read the slip carefully, 
and, with characteristic absence of 
guile, allowed me to see that he re- 
garded the terms as phenomenal. 
When he had finished reading the 
paper, he said with a droll smile: ‘‘ I 
am not going to put such a document 
as this into my wastepaper-basket.”’ 

We had a little talk of an explana- 
tory kind, and he agreed to consider 
my proposal. He subsequently ac- 
cepted it, and the success of this part 
of my plans was assured. 

My next step was to secure an edi- 
tor. I applied in the first instance to 
Mr. Tom Hughes, who received me 
with the genial manner for which he 
was remarkable, but he would not say 
‘* Yes.’’ He had thrown in his lot, he 

















explained, with Macmillan’s, and with 
characteristic loyalty did not feel free 
to take other literary work. Several 
other names came under consideration, 
but none seemed to be exactly suitable, 
and I was at my wits’ end. All my 
plans, indeed, were ‘* hung up,”’ pend- 
ing the engagement of an editor. We 
were then living at Wimbledon, and I 
used to ride on the Common before 
breakfast. One morning, just as I had 
pulled up my horse after a smart gal- 
lop, that good genius which has so 
often helped me whispered into my 
ear, ‘‘ Why should not Mr. Thackeray 
edit the magazine, you yourself doing 
what is necessary to supplement any 
want of business qualifications on his 
part ? You know that he has a fine 
literary judgment, a great reputation 
with men of letters as well as with the 
public, and any writer would be proud 
to contribute to a periodical under his 
editorship.”’ 

After breakfast I drove straight to 
Thackeray’s house in Onslow Square, 
talked to him of my difficulty, and in- 
duced him to accept the editorship, for 
which he was to receive a salary of 
#1000 a year. 

Then I set to work with energy to 
make the undertaking a success. We 
secured the most brilliant contributors 
from every quarter. Our terms were 
Javish almost to the point of reckless- 
ness. No pains and no cost were 
spared to make the new magazine the 
best periodical yet known to English 
literature. 

The name of The Cornhill Magazine 
was suggested by Thackeray, and was, 
at the time, much ridiculed. Sarcastic 
journalists asked whether it suited the 
** dignity ’’ of literature to label a mag- 
azine with the name of a street? 
Should we not next have such period- 
icals as ‘‘ The Smithfield Review,” or 
“* The Leadenhall Market Magazine’’ ? 
But the name Cornhill Magazine really 
set the example of quite a new class of 
titles for periodicals—titles that linked 
the magazines that bore them to his- 
toric localities in London, where per- 
haps they were published. Thus we 
have since had Zemple Bar, Belgravia, 
St. Paul’s Magazine, The Strand, etc. 
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Thackeray wrote an excellent adver- 
tisement of the new magazine, in the 
form of a letter which is worth repro- 
ducing: 


**THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” 
Smiru, ELper, & Co., 
65 Cornhill, ist November, 1859. 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR TO A FRIEND 
AND CONTRIBUTOR, 


DEAR ——. Our Store-House being in Cornhill, 
we date and name our Magazine from its place of 
publication. We might have assumed a title much 
more startling: for example, ‘‘The Thames on 
Fire” was a name suggested; and, placarded in 
red letters about the City, and Country, it would 
no doubt have excited some curiosity. But, on 
going to London Bridge, the expectant rustic would 
have found the stream rolling on its accustomed 
course, and would have turned away angry at being 
hoaxed. Sensible people are not to be misled by 
fine prospectuses and sounding names : the present 
Writer has been for five-and-twenty years before 
the world, which has taken his measure pretty ac- 
curately. We are too long acquainted to try and 
deceive one another ; and were I to propose any 
such astounding feat as that above announced, I 
know quite well how the schemer would be received, 
and the scheme would end. 

You, then, who ask what Zhe Cornhill Magazine 
is to be, and what sort of articles you shall supply 
for it?—if you were told that the Editor, known 
hitherto only by his published writings, was in 
reality a great reformer, philosopher, and wiseacre, 
about to expound prodigious doctrines and truths 
until now unrevealed, to guide and direct the peo- 
ples, to. pull down the existing order of things, to 
edify new social or political structures, and, in a 
word, to set the Thames on Fire; if you heard 
such designs ascribed to him—risum teneatis? You 
know I have no such pretensions: but, as an Au- 
thor who has written long, and had the good for- 
tune to find a very great number of readers, I think 
I am not mistaken in supposing that they give me 
credit for experience and observation, for having 
lived with educated people in many countries, and 
seen the world in no small variety; and, having 
heard me soliloquise, with so much kindness and 
favour, and say my own say about life, and men 
and women, they will not be unwilling to try me 
as Conductor of a Concert, in which I trust many 
skilful performers will take part. 

We hope for a large number of readers, and must 
seek, in the first place, to amuse and interest them. 
Fortunately for some folks, novels are as, daily 
bread to others ; and fiction of course must form a 
part, but only a part of our entertainment. We 
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want, on the other hand, as much reality as possible 
—discussion and narrative of events interesting to 
the public, personal adventures and observation, 
familiar reports on scientific discovery, description 
of Social Institutions,—guicguid agunt homines,— 
a Great Eastern, a battle in China, a Race-Course, a 
popular Preacher ;—there is hardly any subject we 
don't want to hear about, from lettered and in- 
structed men who are competent to speak on it. 

I read the other day in Zhe Jilustrated London 
News, (in my own room at home,) that I was at 
that moment at Bordeaux, purchasing first-class 
claret for first-class contributors, and second class 
for those of inferior cru, Let me adopt this hos- 
pitable simile; and say that at our contributors’ 
table, I do not ask or desire to shine especially my- 
self, but to take my part occasionally, and to invite 
pleasant and instructed gentlemen and ladies to 
contribute their share to the conversation, It may 
be a Foxhunter, who has the turn to speak; ora 
Geologist, Engineer, Manufacturer, Member of the 
House of Commons, Lawyer, Chemist,—what you 
please. If we can only get people to tell what 
they know, pretty briefly and good-humouredly, 
and not in a manner obtrusively didactic, what a 
pleasant ordinary we may have, and how gladly 
folks will come to it! If our friends have good 
manners, a good education, and write in good 
English, the company, I am sure, will be all the 
better pleased ; and the guests, whatever their rank, 
age, sex be, will be glad to be addressed by well- 
educated gentlemen and women. A professor ever 
so learned, a curate in his country Yetirement, an 
artisan after work-hours, a schoolmaster or mistress 
when the children are gone home, or the young 
ones themselves when their lessons are over, may 
like to hear what the world is talking about, or be 
brought into friendly communication with persons 
whom the world knows. There are points on 
which agreement is impossible, and on these we 
need nét touch. At our social table, we shall sup- 
pose the ladies ’and children always present, we 
shall not set rival politicians by the ears; we shall 
listen to every guest who has an apt word to say; 
and, I hope, induce clergymen of various denomi- 
nations, to say grace in their turn. The kindly 
fruits of the earth, which grow for all,—may we 
not enjoy them with friendly hearts? The field is 
immensely wide ; the harvest perennial, and rising 
everywhere ; we can promise competent fellow- 
labourers a welcome and a good wage ; and hope a 
fair custom from the public for our stores at Zhe 
Cornhill Magasine. 

W. M. THACKERAY. 


The cover of the magazine, designed 
by Mr. Godfrey Sykes, a young stu- 
dent at the South Kensington Schools 
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of Art, had the good fortune to strike 
the popular taste, and I still think it 
most effective. When I showed the 
sketch of the cover to Thackeray, he 
said: ‘‘ What a lovely design! I hope 
you have given the man a good 
cheque!’’ The only complaint that 
has ever been made against the design 
is that the sower shown in it is sowing 
with his left hand. But a sower uses 
his hands alternately. He goes down 
the row scattering with his right hand, 
and as he comes back he scatters with 
his left. I was in the country just 
after this criticism on the design ap- 
peared in the papers, and actually saw 
a man sowing with his left hand; and, 
of course, I made the most of the cir- 
cumstance. 

It was arranged that Thackeray was 
to write ‘* Lovel the Widower’”’ for the 
magazine; but we thought it well to 
secure a second novel, and decided on 
asking Anthony Trollope to write a 
serial. 

In his ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ Trollope 
describes his astonishment at finding 
The Cornhill Magazine, after its advent 
had been announced so long, still un- 
supplied with a serial, and he quotes 
this as a proof of Thackeray’s incor- 
rigible habit of loitering. ‘* Framley 
Parsonage,’’ he says, had to take the 
foremost place in the new magazine in 
default of a novel which Thackeray 
ought to have written but did not. 
But there was no default on Thack- 
eray’s part. His ‘‘ Lovel the Wid- 
ower,” as had been arranged, made its 
appearance in the first number of Zhe 

ornhill, ‘‘ Framley Parsonage’’ was 
given the place of honor in the new 
magazine by Thackeray’s own arrange- 
ment and on grounds of pure courtesy ; 
it was exactly as a host would invite a 
guest to walk into a room before him- 
self. This is an example of Thack- 
eray’s quaint and chivalrous courtesy 
in literary matters. He would not 
claim the first place in his own maga- 
zine. He looked upon himself as the 
host, and upon Trollope as his guest. 

It occurred to me that if I could 
secure Tennyson as a regular con- 
tributor to the new magazine he would 
prove a great attraction. His ‘‘ Idylls 
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of the King’’ had not long appeared, 
and I thought I would ask him to write 
for us another set of ‘* Idylls.’’ Ten- 
nyson was then on a visit to Mrs. 
Cameron on Putney Heath, and I 
wrote to ask if I might call upon him 
on a matter of business. He made an 
appointment, and during our interview 
I offered to pay. him five thousand 
guineas for as many lines as were con- 
tained in the ‘‘ Idylls of the King’”’ 
(in fact for 4750 lines), on condition 
that the poems should be printed in 
The Cornhill Magazine and that I should 
publish them for three years after- 
wards. That offer was really a “‘ re- 
cord’’ as far as the market rates of 
poetry up to that time were concerned. 
When compared with anything Tenny- 
son had yet received for his poems it 
might fairly be described as extrava- 
gant. 

Tennyson listened to my proposal 
with entire calmness. He asked me to 
smoke with him and chatted pleasantly ; 
but gave me no idea as to whether my 
offer was acceptable. Mrs. Tennyson 
presently came into the room, and 
Tennyson, addressing her, said: ‘* My 
dear, we are much richer than we 
thought we were. Mr. Smith has just 
offered me five thousand guineas for a 
book the size of the ‘ Idylls.’ And,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ if Mr. Smith offers 
five thousand, of course the book is 
worth ten!’’ A remark at which we all 
laughed. Nothing came of this pro- 
posal, which I had no temptation to 
renew after the rapid success achieved 
by the magazine. But Thackeray ob- 
tained from Tennyson his fine poem 
‘“* Tithonus ’’ for the second number. 

We had secured a quite remarkable 
body of contributors; public attention 
was keenly fixed on the new venture, 
and when the first number appeared in 
January, 1860, the sale was astonish- 
ing. It was the literary event of the 
year. Along Cornhill nothing was to 
be seen but people carrying bundles of 
the orange-colored magazine. Of the 
first number some 120,000 copies were 
sold, a number then without precedent 
in English serial literature. 

The success of Zhe Cornhill was so 
far beyond my expectation that I 


thought that its editor ought to share 
in the fruits of that success; I told 
Thackeray he must allow me to double 
his editorial payment. He seemed 
much touched by my communication. 
I have said that our payments to con- 
tributors were lavish. As figures are 
generally interesting, I may mention 
that the largest amount expended on 
the literature of a single number was 
£1183 3s. 8d. (August, 1862), and the 
total expenditure under that head for 
the first four years was £32,280 IIs., 
the illustrations costing in addition 
£4376 IIs. 

The largest payment made for a novel 
was £7000 to Mrs. Lewes (George 
Eliot) for ‘‘ Romola.” The largest 
payment made for short articles was 
£12 12s. a page, to Mr. Thackeray, for 
his ‘* Roundabout Papers.’’ In regard 
to the payment to Mrs. Lewes, an inci- 
dent seems to deserve honorable record 
as a signal proof of the author’s artistic 
sensibility. Mrs. Lewes read part of 
*“ Romola”’ to me, and any one who 
has heard that lady read and re- 
members her musical and sympathetic 
voice will understand that the MS. lost 
nothing in effect by her reading. On 
the following day I offered her £10,000 
for the book for Zhe Cornhill Magazine, 
and for a limited right to subsequent 
publication. It was stipulated that the 
book should form sixteen numbers of 
twenty-four pages each. Before the 
appearance of the first part Mrs. Lewes 
said that she found that she could not 
properly divide the book into as many 
as sixteen parts. I took exception to 
this alteration of our arrangement, 
and pointed out that my offer was 
based on the book being in sixteen 
parts, and that my calculations were 
made with regard to the Magazine 
being able to afford a payment of so 
much a number.. She said that she 
quite understood that the alteration 
would make a difference to me, but 
that she supposed the amount of the 
difference could easily be calculated. 
George Lewes and I did all we possibly 
could to persuade her to reconsider her 
decision, but in vain. We pointed out 
to her that the publication in the 
Magazine was ephemeral, and that the 
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work would be published in a separate 
form afterwards and be judged as a 
whole. However, nothing could move 
her, and she preferred receiving £7000 
in place of £10,000 for the book. 
** Romola’’ did not increase the sale 
of the Magazine ; it is difficult to say 
what, if any, effect it had in sustaining 
the sale. As a separate publication it 
had not, I think, the success it de- 
served. 

The first novel written by Miss 
Thackeray, the charming ‘‘ Story of 
Elizabeth,’’ appeared in The Cornhill 
Magazine towards the end of 1862. As 
I was coming away from her father one 
morning early in that year, she slipped 
out of the dining-room, put a packet 
into my hand, said in a pretty, shy 
manner, ‘‘ Will you, please, read this, 
Mr. Smith ?’’ and disappeared. The 
packet contained the ‘* Story of Eliza- 
beth ’’; after reading it I had it put 
into type for Zhe Cornhill, and sent 
a proof to her father. When I next 
saw him I asked if he had read it. 
**No,”’ he said; ‘‘I tried to, but I 
broke down.’’ This was only one of a 
thousand indications of Thackeray’s 
sensibility and of the great love be- 
tween the father and daughter. 

The first article Miss Thackeray 
wrote for the Magazine was called 
** Little Scholars,” and was printed in 
the fifth number. Thackeray sent it 
to me with a letter containing the fol- 
lowing passage: 


And in the meantime comes a little contribution 
called ‘‘ Little Scholars,” which I send you and 
which moistened my paternal spectacles. It is the 
article I talked of sending to Blackwood ; but why 
should Cornhill lose such a sweet paper, because it 
was my dear girl who wrote it? Papas, however, 
are bad judges,—you decide whether we shall have 
it or not ! 


I find a characteristic postscript to 
this letter. 


Mrs, C———growls—is satisfied—says she sha’n’t 
write any more—and invites me to dinner. 


I must say that I think our success 
was well deserved. Our contributors 
gave the new magazine of their very 
best. 


No other group equally brilliant 
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had ever been brought together before 
within the covers of one magazine. 
During the first year there were articles 
from the following writers: Anthony 
Trollope, Sir John Bowring, G. H. 
Lewes, Rev. F. Mahony (Father Prout), 
Sir John Burgoyne, Thornton Hunt, 
Allen Young, Mrs. Archer Clive, M. J. 
Higgins (Jacob Omnium), Thomas 
Hood, Alfred Tennyson, George Au- 
gustus Sala, R. Monckton Milnes, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Frederick Greenwood, Her- 
man Merivale, Rev. S. R. Hole, John 
Ruskin, Adelaide Proctor, Henry Cole, 
E. S. Dallas, Albert Smith, John Hol- 
lingshead, Sir Henry Thompson, Lau- 
rence Oliphant, Miss Thackeray, George 
Macdonald, James Hinton, Matthew 
Arnold, Mrs. Browning, Sir John W. 
Kaye, FitzJames Stephen, Edward 
Townsend, T. Adolphus Trollope, Lord 
Lytton, Charles Lever, Frederick 
Locker. 

The Cornhill Magazine during many 
years contained illustrations, and it was 
no less distinguished for its artistic 
merit than for its literature. Among 
the artists whose drawings appeared in 
the magazine were the following: John 
Everett Millais, F. Sandys, F. Leigh- 
ton, Richard Doyle, Frederick Walker, 
George Du Maurier, Sir Noel Paton, 
Charles Keene, F. W. Burton, S. L. 
Fildes, Hubert Herkomer, G. D. Leslie, 
Marcus Stone, Mrs. Allingham, F. 
Dicksee, E. J. Pinwell. 

I may possibly at a future time ask 
the editor of Zhe Cornhill Magazine 
to allow me to submit to him a few 
jottings from my memory of some of 
these writers and artists. 

Although we did our best to make 
the new venture a success, yet acci- 
dents will happen, and the launch of 
The Cornhill was attended with one 
somewhat exasperating business blun- 
der. When I had got the first number 
ready for press I was rather knocked 
up, and went with my wife for a three 
weeks’ holiday to the Lakes. Those 
three weeks indirectly cost us a con- 
siderable loss in the advertising pages 
of The Cornhill. 1 left instructions 
with my staff not to make any adver- 
tising contracts without referehce to 
me. They received offers extending 








over twelve months at £6 6s. or £7 
7s. a page—sufficiently good rates for 
magazines with the ordinary circula- 
tion. They forwarded these proposals 
to me intimating that, unless they 
heard from me to the contrary by 
a given date, they would close with 
them. There was delay in the letter 
reaching me, and the contracts were 
made at those rates. But with the 
circulation reached by The Cornhill the 
mere printing and paper cost us much 
more than the amounts we were to re- 
ceive under the contracts. When I 
returned to London I made the rate 
twenty guineas per page. 

In this connection I had a rather 
curious exposition of the science of 
advertising. The rate we charged was 
high; but measured against our circu- 
lation it was really much lower than 
that of any other magazine; and I was 
a little surprised that, considering the 
enormous publicity our pages offered 
to advertisers, they were not better 
filled. I found myself at a dinner- 
party sitting next to a well-known 
advertiser, and I thought I would try 
to get a solution of the puzzle. I be- 
gan by saying I was not a canvasser for 
advertisements, but I wanted informa- 
tion. ‘* You advertise largely,” I said, 
*‘ in a certain magazine. You pay five 
guineas a page, and you know that the 
circulation of that magazine is not 
10,000 copies. Zhe Cornhill has a cir- 
culation of more than 100,000 copies; 
we charge twenty guineas a page for 
advertisements; yet I don’t find that 
advertisements come in to the extent 
I expected. Ifa circulation of 10,000 
copies is worth five guineas a page, a 
circulation of 100,000 copies ought to 
be worth fifty guineas a page. And as 
we only charge twenty guineas, our 
rates are, proportionately, lower by 
more than fifty per cent. than those of 
other magazines. Why don’t adver- 
tisers take advantage of what we offer?”’ 
**Ah!”’ said the great advertiser, ‘‘ you 
evidently know nothing about it’’; and 
he proceeded to expound to me, on the 
authority of his large experience, the 
true secret of advertising. 

** We don’t consider,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
an advertisement seen for the first time 
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by a reader is worth anything. The 
second time it is seen counts for a little 
—not much. The third time the 
reader’s attention is arrested; the 
fourth time he reads the advertisement 
through;. the fifth time he is probably 
a purchaser. It takes time to soak in. 
It is the number of the impressions that 
tells. Now you see,”’ he said, ‘‘ I can 
advertise five times in most magazines 
for twenty-five guineas; but five times 
in The Cornhill would cost me one 
hundred guineas.”’ 

This theory that it takes a number of 
impressions to make an advertisement 
effective is, perhaps, correct. I cer- 
tainly had had an example of what my 
interlocutor meant many years previ- 
ously, during my drives twice a week 
to Box Hill, to see my father during 
his last illness. On a tree by the road- 
side was a flaming placard, announcing 
some trumpery penny publication. 
The placard depicted a young woman 
with long black hair, thrusting a dagger 
into the heart of a ruffianly-looking 
man, with the blood spurting all over 
the neighborhood. When I first saw 
the placard my eyes scarcely dwelt for 
a moment on it. It awakened no curi- 
osity. But after seeing it twice a week 
for six weeks, that girl’s figure had so 
** soaked in ” that I felt impelled to go 
and buy the publication. 

We lightened our labors in the ser- 
vice of Zhe Cornhill by monthly din- 
ners. The principal contributors used 
to assemble at my table in Gloucester 
Square every month while we were in 
London; and these Cornfii//. dinners 
were very delightful and interesting. 
Thackeray always attended, though 
he was often in an indifferent state of 
health. At one of these dinners Trol- 
lope was to meet Thackeray for the 
first time and was eagerly looking for- 
ward to an introduction to him. Just 
before dinner I took him up to Thack- 
eray and introduced him with suitable 
empressement. Thackeray curtly said, 
** How do?” and, to my wonder and 
Trollope’s anger, turned on his heel! 
He was suffering at the time from an 
ailment which, at that particular mo- 
ment, caused him a sudden spasm of 
pain; though we, of course, could not 
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know this. I well remember the ex- 
pression on Trollope’s face at that mo- 
ment, and no one who knew Trollope 
will doubt that he cou/d look furious 
on an adequate—and sometimes on an 
inadequate — occasion! He came to 
me the next morning in a very wrath- 
ful mood, and said that, had it not 
been that he was in my house for the 
first time, he would have walked out 
of it. He vowed he would never speak 
to Thackeray again, and so forth. I 
did my best to soothe him; though 
rather violent and irritable, he had a 
fine nature with a substratum of great 
kindliness, and I believe he left my 
room in a happier frame of mind than 
when he entered it. Heand Thackeray 
afterwards became close friends. 

These Cornhill dinners gave rise to 
another incident which at this distance 
of time seems trivial enough, but 
which, at the moment, caused some 
indignation in my own immediate 
circle. 

Mr. Edmund Yates, who had had’a 
dispute with Thackeray which ended 
in Mr. Yates’s compulsory withdrawal 
from the Garrick Club, did me the 
honor of writing an article for a New 
York paper disparaging The Cornhill 
Magazine, making a false statement as 
to its falling circulation, and describing 
one of these dinners, at none of which 
he was present. Yates represented me 
as a good man of business, but an en- 
tirely unread person; and, by way of 
throwing ridicule on The Cornhill func- 
tions, told—or rather mistold—a story 
of what had been said at one of the 
dinners. 

The story in the New York paper 
was made the subject of an article, of 
the sneering type, in Zhe Saturday 
Review. The Saturday Review's article 
left me quite undisturbed, but my wife, 
who was ill at the time, was much an- 
noyed, and Thackeray, with generous 
sympathy, rebuked Zhe Saturday in a 
brilliant ‘‘ Roundabout Paper,’”’ en- 
titled, ‘‘On Screens in Dining-Rooms.”’ 
** That a publisher should be criticised 
for his dinners, and for the conversa- 
tions that did mot take place there, is 
this,’’ asked Thackeray, ‘* tolerable 
press practice, legitimate joking, or 
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honorable warfare ?’’ Shortly after 
The Saturday Review article appeared, 
Trollope walked into my room and 
said he had come to confess that he had 
given Yates the information on which 
his article was founded. He expressed 
the deepest regret, and said: ‘* I told 
the story not against you, but against 
Thackeray.’’ I am afraid I answered 
him rather angrily. Trollope, how- 
ever, took it very meekly, and said, “‘ I 
know I have done wrong, and you may 
say anything you like to me.” 

The house at which these Cornhill 
dinners took place had been previously 
occupied by Mr. Sadleir, notorious for 
his frauds, who was found dead on 
Hampstead Heath with a silver cream- 
jug by his side which had contained 
prussic acid. By some defect in the 
construction of the house, when the 
front door was opened the drawing- 
room door also slowly opened, and the 
wind lifted the carpet in slight waves. 
Thackeray, whose humor was some- 
times of a grim sort, was never tired of 
suggesting that it was Sadleir’s ghost 
come in search of some deeds which 
had been hidden under the floor. 
Why, he would demand in anxious 
tones, did I not have the carpet taken 
up and the deeds discovered? He 
pretended to account for my indiffer- 
ence on the subject to his own satis- 
faction by saying: ‘‘I suppose you 
think any deeds you find will be 
forged ?”’ 

The monthly dinners were not our 
only alleviations of the regular routine 
of business. Whenever any new liter- 
ary arrangement with Mr. Thackeray 
was pending, he would playfully sug- 
gest that he always found his mind 
clearer for business at Greenwich than 
elsewhere, especially if his digestion 
were assisted by a certain brown hock, 
at 15s. a bottle, which Mr. Hart, the 
landlord, used to produce. On these 
occasions Sir Charles Taylor, a very 
agreeable and prominent member of 
the Garrick Club, a friend of Thack- 
eray, and an acquaintance of mine, 
was always present. Beyond an occa- 
sional witticism, Sir Charles Taylor 
did not take part in our negotiation 
(and, indeed, there was no negotiation, 











for I cannot remember a single Instance 
in which Mr. Thackeray demurred to 
any proposal that I made to him), but 
his social gifts made our little dinners 
very pleasant. One short anecdote 
may indicate the somewhat unconven- 
tional manner in which the business of 
The Cornhill Magazine was occasionally 
treated. Trollope came to me in Pall 
Mall, where we now had a branch 
office, to arrange for a new serial. I 
told him my terms, but he demurred 
to my offer of £2000, and said that he 
had hoped for £3000. I shook my 
head. ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘ let us 
toss for that other £1000.’”’ I asked 
him if he wished to ruin me, and said 
that if my banker heard of my tossing 
authors for their copyrights he would 
certainly close my account; and what 
about my clerks? How I should de- 
moralize them if they suspected me of 
tossing with an author for his manu- 
script! We ultimately came to an 
agreement on my terms, which were 
sufficiently liberal. But I felt uncom- 
fortable,—I felt mean,—I had refused a 
challenge. To relieve my mind I said, 
‘* Now that is settled, if you will come 
over the way to my club, where we 
can have a little room to ourselves for 
five minutes, I will toss you for £1000 
with pleasure.’’. Mr. Trollope did not 
accept the offer. 

The large number of copies printed 
obliged us to go to press earlier in the 
month than most of the magazines, and 
we found some difficulty in getting 
articles up to time. There was an 
article by Mr. George Augustus Sala 
which was very much behind time, and 
the printer came to me with a long 
face. I said that I would call on Mr. 
Sala on my way to the City and try to 
get the article. I did call, and I 
knocked at the door of his chambers 
first with my knuckles and then with 
the knob of my stick, but without 
effect. There was no response. As I 
was going down-stairs I met a friend of 
Sala whom I knew. ‘“‘ If you are go- 
ing to see Sala,’’ I said, ‘‘ you need 
not go up-stairs, he ’s not there.”” ‘‘Do 
you want to see him?” he asked. 
“* Indeed I do,” said I. ‘* Then come 
with me,’’ There was no knocking at 
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the door this time; my friend produced 
a penny and put it into the slot which 
had been made for a letter-box. It 
had hardly ceased rolling on the floor 
before Sala appeared. He had only a 
page or two of his article to write, and 
I waited for it and carried it off. Ihad 
no idea of Mr. Sala’s reason for “‘ sport- 
ing his oak’”’ in this peculiar manner, 
and he did not vouchsafe any explana- 
tion. 

The Cornhill was edited by Thackeray 
from January, 1860, to May, 1862. I 
cannot truly say that he was, in a busi- 
ness sense, a good editor, and I had to 
do some of that part of the work my- 
self. This was a pleasure to me, for I 
had the greatest possible admiration 
and affection for him. Such a relation 
between editor and publisher would 
have worked ill*in the case of some 
men; but Thackeray’s nature was so 
generous, and my regard for him so 
sincere, that no misunderstanding be- 
tween us ever arose. 

I used to drive round to his house in 
Onslow Square nearly every morning, 
and we discussed manuscripts and sub- 
jects together. Later in the day fre- 
quently came little notes, of which I 
have a large number, and of which the 
following is a characteristic specimen: 


36 O. S., S.W., Jan. 1, 1861. 

My DEAR S.,— 

H. N. Y. to all Smiths. 

I am afraid we can’t get Loch. He has been 
advised not to write, except his own book, what- 
ever that may be. 

Stephen can’t do anything for Feb. 

Wynter says he will do Bread. 

This is all the present news from 

Yours ever, 


W. M. T. 


Thackeray was far too tender-hearted 
to be happy as an editor. He could 
not say ‘‘ No’’ without himself suffer- 
ing a pang as keen as that inflicted by 
his ‘‘ No” on the rejected contributor. 
He would take pains — such as, I be- 
lieve, few editors have ever taken—to 
soften his refusal. The beautiful letter 


to Mrs. Browning, printed in Mrs. 
Ritchie’s article before mentioned, is 
an example of the pains that he took in 
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writing to the contributors of rejected 
articles. 

Thackeray poured out his sorrows as 
an editor in one of his ‘‘ Roundabout 
Papers.”” It is entitled, “‘ Thorns in 
the Cushion,” and is a good example 
of Thackeray’s humor and an illustra- 
tion of the effect upon him of editorial 
duties. No one can read the article 
without realizing as I did that Mr. 
Thackeray came to a wise decision 
when he resigned the editorship of the 
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Magazine, and thus consulted his own 
comfort and peace of mind. 

I like to think that the tender heart 
of this noble man of genius was not 
troubled by editorial thorns during the 


remainder of his life. But in looking 
back it sometimes comes to me with a 
feeling akin to remorse that I was the 
instrument of imposing on him an un- 
congenial task, and that I might have 
done more than I did to relieve him of 
its burden. 


Recent Novels Reviewed by Various Hands 


** ELEANOR ”’ * is a triumph for Mrs. 
Ward’s method. It would be a nota- 
ble book at any time, but it is particu- 
larly notable at a time when the fiction 
of the day is largely ephemeral, not- 
withstanding its record-breaking sales. 
In *‘ Eleanor ”’ we feel that we have a 
thoroughly well-considered work, one 
that the author has approached in an 
entirely respectful spirit and that she 
expects us to treat respectfully. She 
has not gone to history for her plot, 
but has followed the wise injunction, 
** Look into thy heart and write.” She 
has looked into her own heart, and she 
has looked into the hearts of others. 

** Eleanor’’ is a tremendous story. 
It takes hold of one as no other story 
by Mrs. Ward has done, except per- 
haps “‘ David Grieve.”” It has all the 
amplitude of George Eliot’s style, 
though it lacks her passion. While 
Mrs. Ward’s men and women do not 
leave us cold, we can discuss them 
calmly, as we cannot: always discuss 
the people of George Eliot’s creation. 
Eleanor, herself, is more human than 
Mrs. Ward’s heroines are apt to be, but 
Lucy belongs to the calm, impossible 
type of Marcella. In her description of 
the girl’s home life Mrs. Ward writes as 
if she had been born under the shadow 
of Bunker Hill, but she does not make 
an American girl out of Lucy — not a 
typical one—though possibly an excep- 
tional one. As for Lucy’s dress when 
she appeared at the Villa Malestrini, it 


$ *“ Eleanor.”” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Harper & Bros. 
1.50. 


was certainly much more English than 
American,—-the checker-board plaid 
and the bracelets! Notwithstanding 
her plaids and her primness, men will 
like Lucy Foster, but they will not 
like Manisty. He is a woman’s man. 
Not so much the man that women like, 
as the man that they understand. Men 
will deny that he is a typical man, wom- 
en will insist that he is. All women 
know him, most of them admire him, 
while some love him. He is what Mr. 
Barrie would call a “‘ magerful’’ man 
— dangerous as husband, but interest- 
ing as friend. Mrs, Ward understands 
such men thoroughly, and she can lay 
their inmost thoughts open for the 
world to read. 

‘** Eleanor ’’ is a painful story, but it 
is not morbid. One’s sympathies are 
all for Eleanor, and would be even 
greater if Manisty were not the man in 
the case. It is a simple story,—two 
women and one man are the dramatis 
persone, but an absorbing one. Mrs. 
Ward needs no clashing of steel or roll 
of musketry to hold the attention of 
her readers. She can use ink more 
effectively than other writers use blood. 
Her pen is mightier than their swords. 


11.6: 


In the present rage for historical 
fiction it is remarkable that so pictur- 
esque a figure as Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
otherwise Cceur-de-Lion, has not al- 
ready been the hero of innumerable 
romances. Of course we all remember 
‘The Talisman,” but the historical 











novel of Scott and his school is ‘‘ an- 
other story.’’ Picturesque as Richard 
is, his biographer’s style is no less so. 
With fewer affectations than marred 
“The Forest Lovers,’’ the present 
work * is as vivid in description, as 
strong in characterization, and as bold 
in treatment as the earlier story. Per- 
haps it is not quite so graceful, but it 
is also less fantastic and more power- 
ful. Mr. Hewlett has drawn a striking 
portrait of the Angevin King: 


He was at once bold and sleek, eager and cold as 
ice—an odd combination, but not more odd than 
the blend of Norman dog and Angevin cat which 
had made him so. Furtive he was not, yet seeming 
to crouch for a spring ; not savage, yet primed for 
savagery ; not cruel, yet quick on the affront, and 
on the watch for it. He was neither a rogue nor a 
madman; and yet he was as cunning as the one 
and as heedless as the other, if that is a possible 
thing. 


As the author describes him, so does 
the King live in his pages. His mad 
passion for and renunciation of Jehane 
St. Pol, his marriage and his con- 
duct in Syria all show his dual nature. 
The curious religious enthusiasm that 
prompted the Crusades is skilfully de- 
picted, the Crusade itself is conducted 
without unnecessary lingering in diffi- 
cult places, while the descriptions of 
battles are spirited and the sickening 
horrors of sieges are described with al- 
most too realistic a touch. The author 
has also managed to give abundant 
local color, and to present a picture of 
the times without entering into tedious 
details of dress and manners. The 
characters speak for themselves. The 
best of them, after Richard himself, is 
Jehane St. Pol. In giving up all chance 
of a throne, in forcing him into a mar- 
riage with a princess of Navarre, in re- 
fusing to leave him, although she will 
not live with him, because she thinks 
she stands between him and death, 
she is the embodiment of a splendid, 
noble nature, and the story of her love 
and renunciation, even after the birth 
of her child, is a powerful and striking 
bit of work. 


*“The xire and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay.” By 
Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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After this Mr. Hewlett takes us for 
a trip into the Arabian Nights, and the 
descriptions of the Old Man of Musse 
and his band of Assassins, and of the 
method of Richard’s death, seriously 
mar his book. Historical fiction can 
be made enjoyable; historical fairy- 
tales are ridiculous. Jehane’s relations 
with the Old Man are nauseating, even 
though she is called his wife, and in 
some other passages Mr. Hewlett 
shows a tendency to plain speaking, if 
not high thinking, which will offend 
those who like their meat without 
much flavor—or odor. In spite of 
this and certain other faults, among 
which is the author’s way of thrusting 
himself forward, ‘‘ Richard Yea-and- 
Nay ”’ is an uncommon and a very in- 
teresting book. 

M. H. 


Gentle reader, are you an admirer of 
Marie Corelli’s novels ? Probably you 
are not; it may be you have never read 
one. And yet the advance orders for 
‘*The Master-Christian’’ * amounted to 
150,000 copies. At a modest allowance 
of readers to each book this means 
nearly a million souls breathlessly await- 
ing what Miss Corelli has to say next. 


- Every now and then a reviewer remarks 


hopelessly that Miss Corelli’s admirers 
are a class apart. This is simply an- 
other way of saying that he can’t im- 
agine who they are and that he seldom 
runs across any of them in the flesh. 
Nevertheless, a class apart that num- 
bers a million souls is well worth con- 
sidering. Who are they, and what do 
they get from books which have found 
no acceptance with the fastidious and 
are not reckoned as literature in the 
libraries of the world ? 

A woman once told the present re- 
viewer that her sister said ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of Two Worlds’’ had helped 
her to lead the higher life; a man some- 
what superciliously described one of 
Miss Corelli’s admirers as ‘‘ a person 
who clutched at the Infinite and ex- 
pected to be able to grasp it in large 
chunks.”” Here, perhaps, is the clue 
to that vast acceptance of books over 


*‘*The Master-Christian.”” By Marie Corelli. . Dodd, 
Mead & Co. §r.50. 
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which many lift intolerant eyebrows. 
There are people, great numbers of 
them, who are indifferent to literature 
as literature, who go to books for some- 
thing to feed and satisfy their craving 


for religious instruction. They are not 
cultivated people or they would de- 
mand that the books which met the 
highest demand their nature made 
should be better literature; nor are 
they people who have had a fair re- 
ligious training, for there is nothing 
like familiarity with the English Bible 
for developing a fastidious taste in the 
use of language. They are just people, 
average, every-day people with an in- 
stinct for righteousness and a craving 
for the absolute which is not at all 
satisfied through the ordinary channels 
of religious instruction. The demand 
is natural and its satisfaction legitimate. 
It is an open secret that the pulpit is 
not interesting enough to hold such 
people. Where the pulpit fails through 
dulness and good taste, Miss Corelli 
steps in and succeeds by sensational, 
not to say hysterical, methods. Very 
well, why not? The chief thing is 
that the hungry sheep shall somehow 
be fed, even if their sustenance is an- 
other’s poison. After all, why should 
we cherish good taste as the ultimate 
excellence ? It is not full salvation, 
though many of us are fain to think it 
so. It is a good thing when it does 
not get in one’s way. It would be 
horribly in the way of Miss Corelli’s 
million admirers, for it would prevent 
them from enjoying ‘‘ The Master- 
Christian,’’ which is a story of contem- 
porary life in modern France and Italy, 
with one good Cardinal and one beau- 
tiful and soulful artist in it —a woman 
whom the critics revile because she is 
so far above them. Just by the way, 
Miss Corelli is a trifle too fond of cele- 
brating the manifold virtues of an an- 
gelic woman like that. There is also 
a boy — who is understood at the end 
to be the Christ-child reincarnate—and 
a great many wicked supernumeraries; 
and there is much preaching — pages 
and pages of it—about the sinful- 
ness and. degeneracy of this world. 
Unfortunately it’s all true. If you can 
stand the book, it may do-you good, 
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but do be sure you can stand it before 
you begin! 
CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


The canvas of ‘‘ Crittenden ’’ * is a 
large one. The State of Kentucky 
forms a generous background, and when 
an author adds to it a nation, and a na- 
tion at war, so as to include a portion 
of Cuba, his brush must be a very skil- 
ful one if the reader is to get more than 
the vaguest outlines of character and 
plot. It isin descriptions of Kentucky 
scenery that the best touches in the 
book occur. The reader of *‘ Critten- 
den” Jays it down with a distinct con- 
viction that the State of Kentucky is a 
delightful place, abounding in a variety 
of beautiful weather and sunrises. The 
descriptions stand out, and linger in 
the mind. They light up, with artistic 
afterglow, characters and events un- 
worthy of them. If Mr. Fox under- 
stood the human heart as he understands 
and loves the topography of his native 
State, he would be an artist. The 
clear, fresh atmosphere of the book is 
of the earth earthy. It never rises so 
high as the heart of man. Judith and 
Phyllis are beautiful damsels—as beau- 
tiful as their romantic names, presum- 
ably—and one desires to be interested 
in them and in their fates. Phyllis is 
in love with Basil, and Judith with Crit- 
tenden; and they have in their favor 
the proverb that “‘ all the world loves 
a lover,’’ which is perhaps the best that 
can be said forthem. They slip away 
and elude one—shadowy, unreal—in 
the glowing Kentucky light. ‘‘Stillness 
everywhere. Still cattle browsing in 
the distance; sheep asleep in the far 
shade of a cliff, shadowing the still 
stream; even the song of birds, distant, 
faint, restful.’’” The battle scenes are 
a striking feature of the book. They 
are Cranesque in detail; and the num- 
ber of human fragments scattered about 
give to them an air of verisimilitude 
that must appeal to the dullest imagina- 
tion. But why war? Why anything 
except the beautiful pastoral glimpses ? 


JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 


* “ Crittend 


Story of Love and War.” 
By John Fox, Jr. 
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Mr. Howells and Some of His Friends 


BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


IT is always pleasant to talk with Mr. 
Howells. He is so frank, so modest, 
so genial. I enjoy his novels as much 
as any one, but [ enjoy his talks more. 
When he gossips in his wholly dignified 
way about men and women whom he 
has known, I listen not only with eager- 
ness but with keen enjoyment. Since 
Mr. Fields’s “‘ Yesterdays with Authors” 
and Col. Higginson’s ‘* Cheerful Yes- 
terdays,’’ I have enjoyed no book of 
reminiscence as I have Mr. Howells’s 
‘‘Literary Friends and Acquaintance.’’* 
I have perhaps enjoyed Mr. Howells’s 
book more than the others for it is so 
near to us. Most of the people of 
whom he writes I also knew. Not 
Emerson or Longfellow, but Lowell 
and Holmes I kriew well, and even Mr. 
Howells could not have loved and ad- 
mired them more than I did. 

Mr. Howells was born and bred in 
Ohio, where he followed the trade of 
printer and the profession of poet. As 
the famous poets of America were then 
living in the East, in Boston or its 
neighborhood, and in New York, he 
determined upon a pilgrimage to the 
shrines at which he worshipped from 
afar. It wasin 1860, when he had just 
passed his majority, that this young 
Lochinvar came out of the West. No 
middle ground satisfied his ambitions. 
He pointed his helm straight for the 
East. Boston was his goal, and though 
he travelled by way of Canada he 
looked neither to the right nor to the 
left until he had reached his Mecca. 
At this time Mr. Howells had no 
thought of being anything but a writer 
of poetry. ‘‘ Inwardly I was a poet,’’ 
he writes, ‘“‘ with no wish. to be any- 
thing else, unless in a moment of care- 
less affluence I might so far forget 
myself as to be a novelist.’ He was 
at this time half author with John J. 
Piatt of a volume of verse, and some of 
his poems had been accepted by Lowell, 
then editor of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, 


*“* Literary Friends and Acquaintance. A Personal Re- 
trospect of American Authorship.” By W. D. Howells. 
Illustrated, Harpers, $2.50. 
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and printed in that magazine. Besides 
this he had written poems and sketches 
for the Saturday Evening Press of New 
York, a journal of small means but 
large aspirations, whose editor paid his 
contributors in fame rather than in 
money, and they were quite satisfied 
with that remuneration. 

The first literary lion whose hand 
—should I say paw ?—Mr. Howells 
ever clasped in his was Bayard Taylor, 
who lectured in Columbus, where the 
former lived. What commended this 
poet-traveller to the “‘star-eyed youth’”’ 
of Columbus, was “‘ the poetry which 
he printed in the magazines from time 
to time—in the first Putnam’s (where 
there was a dashing picture of him in 
an Arab burnoose and a turban) and 
in Harper's and The Atlantic.’’ Mr. 
Howells first met this famous author 
in the house of a friend in Columbus, 
but when he saw him afterwards in the 
parlor of a Canadian hotel he could not 
recall himself to the poet’s memory. 
Later they became the best of friends. 

No sooner had young Howells arrived 
in Boston and settled himself at the 
Tremont House than he sought out 
Lowell, who was living in Cambridge. 
After some difficulty he was found, 
for it seems that poets may not be un- 
like prophets in their own country. 
Howells had two reasons for his desire 
to see Lowell: one for the sake of his 
poetry, the other because he had 
bought and published the young 
Westerner’s: verse, a commodity not 
appreciated in every literary shop. 
He describes Lowell as having a “‘ cer- 
tain frosty shyness’’ with strangers, 
but this soon wore off if they were 
congenial; then no one could be 
** sweeter, tenderer, warmer than he; 
then he made you free of his whole 
heart; but you must be his captive 
before he could do that.’’ Howells 
was this instantly, and the “‘ frosty 
shyness ’’ soon evaporated. 

Iam glad that Mr. Howells speaks 
especially of Lowell’s voice, to me one 
of his greatest charms: ‘‘ the vibrant 
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tenderness and the crisp clearness of 
the tones, the perfect modulation, the 
clear enunciation, the exquisite accent, 
the elect diction,’’ made their impres- 
sion on the young Westerner at once. 
In his speech “‘ there was nothing of 
our slipshod American slovenliness,”’ 
but it was for this that he was unpopu- 
lar with a certain class of Americans, a 
class who think it a sign of patriotism 
to torture the Queen’s English, who 
call a dog a “‘ dawg’’ and speak of 
their Maker as ‘‘ Gawd.”’ 

“* After verifying the editor of Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly,”’ says Mr. Howells, 
** I wished to verify its publishers,’’ 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, and it was 
therefore to the Old Corner Book-Store 
that-he wended his way. At the mo- 
ment of his arrival the proof of a poem 
by him came in wet from the printer. 
Mr. Ticknor asked the poet if he had 
been paid for it, to which he hesitat- 
ingly replied that he had not. Then 
the thoughtful publisher ‘‘ got out a 
chamois-leather bag, and took from it 
five half-eagles in gold and laid them 
on the green-cloth top of the desk, in 
much the shape and much the size of 
the Great Bear. I have never since,’’ 
writes Mr. Howells, “‘ felt myself so 
lavishly paid for any literary work, 
though I have had more for a single 
piece than the twenty-five dollars that 
dazzled me in this constellation.’’ I 
should say that he had, as his pay is 
now, and has been for some years past, 
about ten cents per word! 


I recall [says Mr. Howells, referring to Mr. 
Fields] with the affection due to his friendly nature, 
and to the kindness afterwards to pass between us 
for many years, the whole aspect of the publisher 
when I first saw him. His abundant hair, and his 
full ‘‘ beard as broad as any spade,” that flowed 
from his throat in Homeric curls, were touched 
with the first frost. He had a fine color, and his 
eyes, as keen as they were kind, twinkled restlessly 
above the wholesome russet-red of his cheeks. His 
portly frame was clad in those Scotch tweeds which 
had not yet displaced the traditional broadcloth 
with us in the West, though I had sent to New 
York for a rough suit, and so felt myself not quite 
unworthy to meet a man fresh from the hands of 
the London tailor. 


Lowell had asked Howells to dine 








with him at Parker’s, in Boston, and to 
this dinner he bade Holmes and James 
T. Fields. The delight of the young 
hero- worshipper can be imagined. 
Holmes was in ‘‘ the most brilliant 
hour of that wonderful second youth 
which his fame flowered into long after 
the world thought he had completed 
the cycle of his literary life.’’ It was 
a great occasion, and when the young 
poet sat down, with Dr. Holmes and 
Mr. Fields, on Lowell’s right, he “‘ felt 
through and through the dramatic per- 
fection of the event.” 

The three great men talked and 
the young Howells listened. Lowell 
smoked big, strong cigars, and they 
all burned sugar with cognac and stirred 
it in their café noir. This was the first 
dinner served @ /a Russe that Howells 
had ever eaten, and it made a deep im- 
pression,—that and the “‘ gloria ’’ as we 
called the burning sugar in the old 
days. The talk was of books and 
authors: 


Hawthorne was named among other authors, 
probably by Fields, whose house had just published 
his ‘‘ Marble Faun,” and who had recently come 
home on the same steamer with him. Doctor 
Holmes asked if I had met Hawthorne yet, and 
when I confessed that I had hardly yet even hoped 
for such a thing, he smiled his winning smile, and 
said: ‘‘ Ah, well! I don’t know that you will ever 
feel you have really met him. He is like a dim 
room with a little taper of personality burning on 
the corner of the mantel.” 

They all spoke of Hawthorne, and with the same 
affection, but the same sense of something mystical 
and remote in him ; and every word was priceless 
tome. But these masters of the craft I was ’pren- 
tice to probably could not have said anything that 
I should not have found wise and well, and I am 
sure now I should have been the loser if the talk 
had shunned any of the phases of human nature 
which it touched. It is best to find that all men 
are of the same make, and that there are certain 
universal things which interest them as much ~s , 
the supernal things, and amuse them even more. 


Lowell asked Howells if he would n’t 
like to take a letter of introduction 
from him to. Hawthorne, and the 
young Ohioan nearly fainted with joy 
at the suggestion. Hawthorne was 
then living at the Wayside in Concord, 
and thither Howells sped as fast as 
train could carry him. He walked up 
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the path as one in a daze and pulled 
the bell,—but he shall tell the story: 


The door was opened to my ring by a tall, hand- 
some boy, whom I suppose to have been Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne; and the next moment I found myself 
in the presence of the romancer, who entered from 
some room beyond. He advanced, carrying his 
head with a heavy forward droop, and with a pace 
for which I decided that the word would be ponder- 
ing. It was the pace of a bulky man of fifty, and 
his head was that beautiful head we all know from 
the many pictures of it. But Hawthorne’s ok was 
different from that of any picture of him that I have 
seen, It was sombre and brooding, as the look of 
such a poet should have been ; it was the look of a 
man who had dealt faithfully and therefore sorrow- 
fully with that problem of evil which forever at- 
tracted, forever evaded Hawthorne. It was by no 
means troubled; it was full of a dark repose. 
Others who knew him better and saw him oftener 
were familiar with other aspects, and I remember 
that one night at Longfellow’s table, when one of 
the guests happened to speak of the photograph of 
Hawthorne which hung in a corner-of the room, 
Lowell said, after a glance at it, ‘‘ Yes, it’s good; 
but it has n’t his fine accifitral look.” 


Hawthorne was most gracious, and 
took his visitor for a walk up through 
the fields into a wood where they sat 
side by side on a log while the great 
romancer talked and smoked and the 
young poet drank in his words as nec- 
tar. They got on famously, for Haw- 
thorne unbent more than usual with 
him, but “‘ there was a great deal of 
silence in it all, and at times, in spite 
of his kindness,’’ Howells felt his 
spirits sink. 

When they parted, Hawthorne gave 
him a card of introduction to Emerson, 
on which he wrote, ‘‘ 1 find this young 
man worthy.’’ Armed with this en- 
‘dorsement, Howells called at the home 
of the poet and sage, of whom he says: 


I think it was Emerson himself who opened his 
door to me, for I have a vision of the fine old man 
standing tall on his threshold, with the card in his 
hand, and looking from it to me with a vague se- 
renity, while I waited a moment on the door-step 
below him. He must then have been about sixty, 
but I remember nothing of his age in his aspect, 
though I have called him an old man. His hair, I 
am sure, was still entirely dark, and his face had a 
kind of marble youthfulness, chiselled to a delicate 
intelligence by the highest and noblest thinking 
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that any man has done. There was a strange charm 
in Emerson’s eyes, which I felt then and always, 
something like that I saw in Lincoln’s, but shyer, 
but sweeter and less sad. His smile was the very 
sweetest I have ever beheld, and the contour of the 
mask and the line of the profile were in keeping 
with this incomparable sweetness of the mouth,-at 
once grave and quaint, though quaint is not quite 
the word for it either, but subtly, not unkindly 
arch, which again is not the word. 


Howells did not find Emerson as 
sympathetic as he had found Haw- 
thorne. Indeed they did not seem 
to get on very well, either through 
misunderstanding or incompatibility. 
Emerson wanted to talk about some 
unknown Michigan poet (not the 
““ sweet singer,” she had not raised 
her voice then), when Howells wanted 
to talk about Hawthorne, Lowell, and 
the poets and writers near to his heart. 

Of course Howells called upon 
Thoreau, who was in his Walden 
hermitage, ‘‘ living upon beans and 
watching ant-fights.” Of this singular 
man he says: 


He came into the room a quaint, stump figure of 
a man, whose effect of long trunk and short limbs 
was heightened by his fashionless trousers being let 
down too low. He had a noble face, with tossed 
hair, a distraught eye, and a fine aquilinity of profile, 
which made me think at once of Don Quixote and 
of Cervantes ; but his nose failed to add that foot to 
his stature which Lamb says a nose of that shape 
will always give aman. He tried to place me geo- 
graphically after he had given me a chair not quite 
so far off as Ohio, though still across the whole 
room, for he sat against one wall, and I against the 
other; but apparently he failed to pull himself out 
of- his revery by the effort, for he remained in a 
dreamy muse, which all my attempts to say some- 
thing fit about John Brown and Walden Pond 
seemed only to deepen upon him, 


From Boston and Concord Howells 
came to New York. Here he seems to 
have fallen in with the Bohemians who 
spent their evenings at Pfaff’s beer 
cellar on Broadway—towsled men who 
wore red neckties, drank deep draughts 
of beer, smoked black pipes, and con- 
sorted with ladies of the ballet. Sted- 
man was one of this coterie for a 
while, but he soon tired of it, though 
there were some brilliant men in this 
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Bohemia. It was at Pfaff’s that How- 
ells met Walt Whitman, of whom I am 
pleased to hear him say: 


The spiritual purity which I felt in him no less 
than the dignity is something that I will no more 
try to reconcile with what denies it in his page ; but 
such things we may well leave to the adjustment of 
finer balances than we have at hand. I will make 
sure only of the greatest benignity in the presence 
of the man. The apostle of the rough, the un- 
couth, was the gentlest person ; his barbaric yawp, 
translated into the terms of social encounter, was an 
address of singular quiet, delivered in a voice of 
winning and endearing friendliness. 


But notwithstanding the saving grace 
of Stedman and of Whitman, Howells 
did not like the atmosphere of the 
place: 


The Bohemians were the beginning and the end 
of the story for me, and to tell the truth I did not 
like the story. I remember that as I sat at that 
table under the pavement in Pfaff’s beer-cellar, and 
listened to the wit that did not seem very funny, I 
thought of the dinner with Lowell, the breakfast 
with Fields, the supper at the Autocrat's, and felt 
that I had fallen very far. 


Howells met the Stoddards during 
this visit to New York, and he liked 
them because 


they were frankly not of that Bohemia which I dis- 
liked so much, and thought it of no promise or 
validity ; and because I was fond of their poetry 
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and found them in it. I liked the absolutely liter- 
ary keeping of their lives, He had then, and for 
long after, a place in the Custom-House, but he 
was no more of that than Lamb was of India 
House. He belonged to that better world where 
there is no interest but letters, and which was as 
much like Heaven for me as anything I could 
think of. 


There isa special word for Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s striking and original work, for 


in whatever she did she left the stamp of a talent 
like no other, and of a personality disdainful of 
literary environment. In atime when most of us 
had to write like Tennyson, or Longfellow, or 
Browning, she never would write like anyone but 
herself. 


Mr. Howells’s book is full of appre- 
ciation and of anecdote. He talks 
freely of his affairs at that time, how 
he got $1500 a year as consul to Venice, 
and how he was general utility on Zhe 
Nation at $40 a week, leaving that en- 
gagement to become assistant editor of 
The Atlantic at the same pay, with the 
privilege of contributing to its pages at 
space rates. I am tempted to go on 
quoting from this delightful book, for 
it would be quite within the possibili- 
ties to quote pages more and still leave 
their mine of richness unexhausted,— 
a mine to which, unfortunately, there 
is no index. 


Abelard and Heloise 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


ABELARD and Heloise, 

Ne’er were lovers like to these, 
Flying in the face of fate, 
Ground beneath the heel of hate, 
Constant to the latest breath, 
With a faith defying death, 
Deeper than unsounded seas,— 
Abelard and Heloise. 


Abelard and Heloise, 

Drained Love’s chalice to the lees, 
Joyed and sorrowed, laughed and wept, 
Tempest-torn, and passion-swept ; 

Now they dream away the days, 

In the peaceful Pére la Chaise, 
Sleeping there. beneath the trees,— 


Abelard and Heloise, 
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The Forest Schoolmaster’ 


By Peter Rosegger 














IN THE FELSENTHAL 


BELOW the slopes of the Fore-Alps 
and the cliffs of the Hochzahn with its 


. chain of glaciers, the wooded hills ex- 


tend on and on toward the west. Seen 
from above they lie there like a dark 
blue sea, concealing in their depths 
the everlasting shadows and the strange 
people. 

A day’s journey from the valley of 
the Winkel toward the west, far below 
the last hut, is a place where, accord- 
ing to the legend, the world is fastened 
in with boards. 

It were better said, walled in with 
stones; deep fissured precipices shut 
off the forest-land, and here begin the 
Alps, where the rocky boulders no 
longer lie or lean, but soar straight up 
into the sky. A sea of snow and ice 
with crags, about which hover everlast- 
ing mists, extends endlessly, it is said, 
over the giant strongholds above, which 
in olden times guarded an Eden now 
turned to stone. Thus the legend. 
Strange that this wonderful dream of a 
lost paradise yet to be regained should 
dawn in the hearts of a// people and 
nations! 

These foresters will not believe that 
on the other side of the Alps there are 
again regions inhabited by man. Only 
one old, shy, blinking charcoal-burner 
repeats the story told him by his grand- 
father, that over there were human be- 
ings, who wore such high pointed hats 
that they could not walk about on the 
mountains in the evening without 
knocking down the stars. So the Lord 
God was obliged carefully to draw down 
the clouds every night in order to keep 
a single star in heaven. The rogue 
meant the pointed hats of the Tyrolese. 

In this mountain glen are a number 


of places held in ill repute. Here many 
a dead chamois-hunter has been found, 
shot through the breast by a ball of 
lead. There is also a legend that a 
monster, which keeps watch over an 
inexhaustible treasure of diamonds in 
the mountains, sometimes bursts forth 
from one of the numerous rocky cav- 
erns. If the forest-land endures a while 
longer, then a hero is expected to come 
and slay the beast and recover the 
treasure. Up tothe present such a one 
has not appeared. Ah, if I could give 
this monster its true name! 

The region is adapted to the gloomy 
myths. It is a dead valley in which 
no little finch will sing, no wild pigeon 
coo, no woodpecker chatter, in which 
loneliness itself has fallen asleep. 
Upon the gray moss-covered ground 
piles of rock lie about, just as they 
have been broken from the high cliff. 
Here and there a bold little fir-tree has 
climbed up on one of these gray, 
weather-beaten boulders and proudly 
looks about, thinking itself now more 
fortunate than the other half-dead trees 
on the sandy soil below. It will not 
be long before it too will perish from 
hunger and thirst, and will fall from 
the barren rock. Here the forest can- 
not flourish, and if a straight and slen- 
der fir shoots up anywhere, its days are 
numbered. A storm-wind suddenly 
comes rushing down from the rocky 
defile and almost gently lays the young 
tree, together with its broken roots, 
upon the ground. 

The Scotch fir alone is still courage; 
ous; it climbs the steep sides between 
the precipices to discover how it looks 
up there with the edelweiss, with the 
Alpine roses, with the chamois, and 
how far it is yet to the snow. But the 
good Scotch fir is no daughter of the 


* Authorized translation by Frances E. Skinner. Copyright, rg00, by Frances E. Skinner, 
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Alps; soon a dizziness seizes it, and, 
frightened, it crouches down and crawls 
painfully upon its knees, with its 
twisted, crippled arms always reaching 
out and clutching something, the little 
heads of the cones stretching them- 
selves upward in curiosity, until finally 
it comes out into the damp veil of mist 
and aimlessly wanders about among 
the stones. 

Upon one of the fallen rocks of this 
remotest valley in the forest stands a 
cross. It is very clumsily made out of 
two rough pieces of wood; in places 
the bark is still clinging to it. Silent 
it stands there in the barren waste; it 
is like the first message concerning the 
Redeemer of the world which in olden 
times the holy Boniface made from the 
trees of the forest and set up in the 
German wilderness. 

I have often asked the meaning of 
this cross. Since time immemorial it 
has stood upon the rock, and no man 
can say who placed it there. Accord- 
ing to the legend it was never placed 
there. Every thousand years a little 
bird flew into the forest, bringing a 
seed of grain from unknown lands. 
Previously it was not known what had 
become of the seeds,— whether they had 
been lost, or whether the poisonous 
plant with the blue berries or the 
thorn bush with the white rose or 
something else, evil or good, had 
sprung from them. But when the bird 
last appeared it laid the seed upon the 
rock in the Felsenthal, and from it 
sprang the cross. Sometimes one goes 
there to pray before it; the prayer has 
often brought a blessing at once, but 
often a misfortune has followed it. So 
it is uncertain whether the cross is for 
weal or woe. The Ejinspanig is the 
most frequently seen in the Felsenthal, 
and here he performs his devotions be- 
fore the symbol; but it is also uncer- 
a whether the Einspanig is good or 
evil. 

After many days of wandering I re- 
turned once more to my house in the 
Winkel, much puzzled in my mind 
about the cross in the Felsenthal and 
the Einspanig. I learned a little con- 
cerning the latter on reaching home. 

I was surprised to find my house- 
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keeper, usually so good-natured, quite 
irritable to-day. It appears that, see- 
ing the Einspanig passing, the woman 
thought to herself, “‘ Oh, how I should 
like to gossip a little with this queer 
man and find out something about 
him.” And as he accidentally turned 
his face toward the door she cordially 
invited him to enter and rest a little 
on the bench. On his accepting her 
invitation, she hastily brought him 
bread and milk, and in her own peculiar 
way asked, ‘‘ Good man of God, where 
do you then come from ?”’ 

** Down from the Felsenthal,’’ was 
the answer. 

** Thr Narrchen !”’ cried the woman, 
* you don’t mean that horrible place! 
Up there in the Felsenthal the world 
is fastened in with boards.’’ 

The Einspanig then replied. quietly : 
‘* Nowhere is the world fastened in 
with boards. The mountains stretch 
far, far back behind the Hochzahn, 
then comes the hilly country, then the 
plains, then the water which extends 
many thousand miles, then land again 
with mountains and valleys and little 
hills, and again water, and again land 
and water and land and land——’”’ 

Interrupting him here, the woman 
cried, ‘‘ Mein Gott, Einspanig, how 
much farther, then ?’’ 

** As far as home, into our country, 
into our forest, into the Winkel, into 
the Felsenthal. Worthy woman, if 
God should give you wings and you 
should fly away toward the setting sun 
and on and always on, following your 
nose and the sun, then one day you 
would come flying from where the sun 
rises toward your peaceful house.”’ 

‘* Oh, you humbug!”’ cried the wo- 
man, “‘ go tell your tales to some one 
else; I am the Winkel-warden’s wife. 
I ’ll give you the milk and with it the 
honest opinion of old people: some- 
where there is a piace where the world 
is fasteried in with boards. That is 
the old faith, and therein will I live 
and die.’’ 

** Woman, all honor to your old 
faith! ’’ replied the Einspanig, ‘‘ but I 
have already travelled the road toward 
the setting sun and back here from the 
rising sun,”’ 


. 








These words seemed to have thor- 
oughly embittered her. ‘‘O du Fabel- 
hans !’’ she screamed, “‘ the devil has 
set his mark upon you.’’ And then 
shaking his head the man walked away. 

The good woman must have found it 
hard waiting for me to give further 
vent to her feelings. As I approached 
the house she called to me over the 
fence: ‘‘ By my troth! By my troth! 
What kind of people there are upon 
God's dear earth, to be sure! Now 
they do not even believe in the end of 
the world! _ But I say! Our Lord God 
has made it all right, and I ’ll stick to 
my old faith, and the world is fastened 
in with boards!” 

‘* Of course, of course,’’ I acknow- 
ledged, as I climbed over the board 
fence. ‘‘ Quite right—fastened in 
with boards!”’ 

And so we shall cling to the old faith. 


BLACK MATHES 


In the Hinter Winkel stands the 
haunted hut. A short time ago I was 
there to see Mathes, the fighter, a hard, 
rough-appearing man, although small 
andthin. Hewas lying stretched upon 
a bed of moss, his arm and head being 
bound in rags. He was badly hurt. 

The windows of the hut were covered 
with bits of cloth; the sufferer could 
not bear the light. His wife, young 
and amiable, but grieving piteously, 
was kneeling beside him, moistening 
his forehead with apple vinegar. His 
eyes stared at her almost lifelessly, but 
about his mouth played a smile, show- 
ing the snow-white teeth. A strong 
odor of pitch-oil filled the room. 

As I entered, a pale, black-haired 
boy and a bright-eyed little maid were 
cowering at his feet, playing with bits 
of moss. 

** That is to be a garden,”’ said the 
girl, ‘‘ and there I am going to plant 
roses! ’’ 

The boy was carving a cross out of 
a small piece of wood, and he cried: 
** Father, now I know what I am mak- 
ing; it’s the Holdenschlag graveyard !”’ 

The mother in alarm reproved the 
children for their noise; but Mathes 
said: ‘‘ Oh, never mind; I ’Ill soon be 
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in the graveyard myself. But, one 
thing, wife, don’t let Lazarus’s temper 
pass unheeded. For God’s sake, don’t 
do that! Thou hast nothing to say ? 
Thou wilt not follow my advice ? Dost 
thou perhaps know better thanI? Oh, 
I tell thee, wife !——’”’ 

Tearing the rags from his arm, he 
endeavored to rise. The woman, re- 
peating loving words to him, pushed 
him gently back. Yielding to weak- 
ness even more than to her efforts, he 
sank upon his bed. The children were 
sent from the room and on the sunny 
grass-plot I stayed with them awhile, 
entertaining them with games and 
fairy-tales. 

A few days later I visited the family 
again. The sick man was feeling much 
worse. Hecould no longer sit up, even 
when in a fit of rage. 

‘* He is so exhausted,’’ the sorrow- 
ing wife said to me. 

First I was introduced by the chil- 
dren, and now I enjoy in Mathes’s 
house a certain amount of confidence. 
I go up there often; it ’s my special 
desire to become acquainted with the 
misery of the forest. 

Once, while Mathes was lying in a 
profound, peaceful sleep and I was sit- 
ting beside the bed, the woman drew a 
long, hard breath, as if she were ,carry- 
ing a burden. Then she spoke: “I 
can truly say that there is no better 
soul in the world than Mathes. But 
when a man has once been so tormented 
and oppressed by the people and 
painted so black, he would indeed be- 
come a savage, if he had a single drop 
of blood left in his veins.”’ 

And a little later she continued, “‘ I 
ought to know; I have known him from 
childhood.”’ 

‘* Speak then,’’ I replied; ‘‘ in me 
you see a man who never mistakes the 
sorrow of the heart for something evil.”’ 

** He used to be as gay as a bird in 
the air; it was a joy to him simply to 
be alive. And at that time he did n't 
know that he was to inherit two large 
farms; nor would he have cared, for 
best of all he loved God’s earth, as it 
lies there in the bright sunshine. But 
you shall see, it did not always go on 
in that way.” 
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And after a long pause the woman 
continued: *‘ It may have been in his 
twentieth year, when one day he drove 
into the capital of the province, with a 
load of corn. The team was brought 
back by a mounted patrol; Mathes 
never came home again.” 

‘*O ho! I’m already home!” inter- 
rupted the sick man, endeavoring to 
rise. ‘‘ There is nothing wrong about 
thy story, wife, but thou canst not 
know it exactly; thou wast not there, 
Adelheid, when they caught me. I ’ll 
tell it myself. When I had finished 
my business in town, I went into the 
tavern to moisten my tongue a little. 
In the corn-market, you must know, 
one’s talking apparatus becomes very 
dry before the last sack is shouted off 
from the wagon. As I entered the 
tavern, I found three or four gentlemen 
sitting at a table, and they invited me 
to drink a glass of wine with them. 
They were friendly and treated me.’’ 

The man stopped a moment to catch 
his breath ; his wife begged him to spare 
himself. He did not heed her, and con- 
tinued: “‘ They were telling stories 
about the French who would never 
give us any rest, about the war times 
and the gay soldier's life; and imme- 
diately afterwards they asked me how 
the sale of corn had succeeded and 
what was the price of sheep. I grew 
very lively, and was pleased to find that 
one could chat so-well on all sorts of 
subjects with perfect strangers. Then 
one of them raised his glass, saying, 
* Long live our King!’ We touched 
glasses until they almost broke; I cried 
out three times as loud as the others, 
‘Long live the King!’’’ The sick 
man stopped and his lips trembled. 
After a while he murmured: ‘‘ With 
this cry my misfortune began. As I 
was about to leave, they sprang up 
and held me fast. ‘Oho, boy, you 
are ours!’ I had fallen among the re- 
cruiting officers. They led me away, 
——me, a mere boy; they concealed me 
among the soldiers and I was sold.” 

Mathes rolled up bits of moss with 
his bony fingers. 

** Don’t grieve, wife,” he muttered, 
““I ’m better now. I ’Il expose the 
whole crowd yet with my last words. 
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But this I can say,—upon the broad, 
open field I have never been so savage 
as I was at that time. I longed to go 
home; heavy golden chains drew me 
thither. And once, in the middle of 
a stormy night, I ran away. In Rain- 
hausel I stopped with an old aunt. 
And now my own people betrayed me. 
Soon the officers were there to hunt 
for me. Inan instant I was out of the 
house and, slipping into the woods, I 
thought, ‘ If they have played a trick 
on me, I will do the same by them.’ 
Two huge hunting dogs were scenting 
around, but I ran for quite a distance 
through the brook, until the hounds 
lost track. And the officers rummaged 
through everything in the hut; they 
thrust their knives into the straw bed- 
ding and hay, turning the whole house 
quite upsidedown. Butasthey didn’t 
find me, one of them, placing the muz- 
zle of his gun against the breast of my 
old aunt, said: ‘ Tell me this instant 
where he is, or I ‘Il shoot you down 
like a dog!’ ‘ Yes, yes, he ’s been 
here,’ she answered, ‘ but where he is 
now I don’t know.’ They dragged the 
woiman out before the door, three 
muskets were pointed at her breast, 
and threateningly they whispered to 
her: ‘ Call out quickly, as loud as you 
can, ‘‘ Come here, Hiesel; the officers 
have been gone alongtime!”’ If you 
don’t do it you will be buried to- 
morrow.’ Of course I knew nothing 
of all this; being concealed in the 
thicket, and hearing no sound, I 
thought I was safe. Then I heard my 
aunt call, ‘Come here, Hiesel; the 
officers have been gone a long time!’ 
**T sprang up and, running towards 


.the hut, I saw the woman strike her 


hands over her head. I already heard 
laughing, and I was seized by the 
officers. Allmdachtiger Gott! 1 tried 
to pull out my pocket dagger; but one 
of the men hit my arm with a club, so 
that to this day I cannot turn my left 
hand properly. They were much 
cleverer and stronger than I, the poor, 
starved devil, Mathes. And a few 
days later they fell upon me. Mein 
Gott! if each whip-lash had been a 
stroke of lightning which did not kill, 
I should have liked it a thousand times 








better than to be beaten and treated 
like a dog by a man. The two hun- 
dred lashes knocked the very devil into 
me. Since then, whenever my blood 
was up, I have repaid them tenfold, 
even to my comrades in the woods, 
But it was meant for the others, meant 
for the rascals who gave me the whip- 
ping. In those days I should have 
liked to be the Lord God Himself just 
for once, by my soul!—I would have 
crushed the cursed earth into a thou- 
sand million pieces! My wounded 
back was seasoned with vinegar and 
salt to make it heal. Oh, there was 
great haste! The foreigner had de- 
scended upon the country like the 
fiend incarnate. Then of course I be- 
came excited and fired away like the 
evil one himself. When the enemy 
was driven back I had just one charge 
of powder left; for this I might have 
found some other victim, in our own 
regiment mounted on a high horse. 
But not that, not that! I thought to 
myself. Face to face, to tear him down 
from his white steed with my hands,— 
that might do,—but from ambush, no, 
never! But I did something cleverer 
yet, I ran away from the battle-field and 
gave my cloak to a peasant for taking 
me in his hay wagon across country. 
My home I reached in safety.”’ 

‘* And if you loved your home so 
much, why did you not wish to fight 
for it?’’ I interrupted him. ‘‘ Why 
did you run away ?”’ 

*“ It may be that it was rascality,’’ 
said Mathes, ‘‘ it may be. Or perhaps 
— maybe it was n’t either.” 

** I know a man,” I answered, ‘‘ who 
not only did not fight for his country, 
but against the same.” 

‘** T did not stay at home,” continued 
Mathes; “‘ I left everything behind me 
and hid myself in this farthermost 
wilderness, so that they might never 
find me. Hunted, hunted, good Lord! 
And it was not until I reached here 
that I became a wild beast. My wife, 
thou knowest that.” 

The voice was shrill, but the words 
were the faltering utterances of the 
dying. He then became silent and 
closed his eyes. It was as the last 


flare of a flame before extinction. 
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““ The people took him for a poor 
abandoned wretch, when he came 
back,”’ continued the woman; ‘‘ they 
threw groschen and pfennige into a hat 
and tried to present him with hat and 


all. For that Mathes would have 
killed a few of them; he wanted no 
alms. As the people were following 
him by the dozen, he climbed up a 
large tree, and swung himself like a 
wild-cat from one branch to another, 
until his pursuers finally saw that they 
were mistaken. But in mockery they 
called him Hieselein. Later on—yes, 
of course—he hunted up a wife for 
himself si 

‘The most beautiful one in the 
forest!’’ the sick man interrupted her 
again; ‘‘ and there was such an inso- 
lent devil in him, that he —the half- 
cripple—plighted his troth to this same 
maiden only on condition that he should 
not find one still more beautiful. By 
the holy cross, what a struggle there 
was over it! Others wanted the girl, 
tco. . But I led my Adelheid right 
under the noses of the most aristocratic 
and the finest of them to my home, 
and I would not wish to have a better 
girl than she is.”’ 

Again he became silent and dropped 
into a half-slumber. 

“* He received terrible blows some- 
times,” said the woman, ‘‘ but be- 
cause he never lost his footing nor was 
thrown upon the ground, they called 
him Stehmandel. We have both of us 
got on right well together,’’ she con- 
tinued in a low tone, ‘‘ but he never 
would give up his savage ways. Every 
Saturday evening he used to sharpen 
his knife for cutting wood; but I often 
begged him, ‘Um Gotteswillen, let the 
sharpening of the knife be!’ On Sun- 
days he would go to Kranabethannes’s 
and late at night he would come home 
with a bleeding head. I always knew 
that some day they would bring him 
home on a litter. But, when he was 
calm and sober, there was n’t a better, 
more industrious, or more helpful man 
in the whole forest than Mathes. Then 
he could be gay and laugh and weep 
like a child. Of course, as he was a 
deserter, he forfeited his farm outside 
in the country; but he supported the 
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children with his own hands, and some 
other people as well who could no 
longer earn anything. He visited the 
sick and comforted them, just as a 
priest would do. On account of his 
honesty and reliability, he was made 
master wood-cutter. However, the 
inn-keeper .was always in despair on 
Sundays when Hieselein arrived, whom 
they had already begun to call Black 
Hieselein. No matter how good- 
naturedly he may have stumbled in at 
the door, they swore that he would not 
go away without a terrible fight. He 
would n’t give it up.’ He tried to 
drown his sorrow in brandy; but the 
brandy brought the two hundred whip- 
lashes to life again. He would start 
quarrels until the blood ran. They 
would throw him down, screaming, 
* So, Hieselein, now perhaps you won’t 
begin any more disturbance!’ He 
would soon be on his feet. But it is a 
fact that when he became sober he 
would beg pardon of every one. But 
at last, thou holy Mother of God, the 
begging pardon did not work any 
more. All the wood-cutters came one 
night to Kranabethannes’s, to show 
the fighter that even though he was 
their master at work, they were for 
once masters in the tavern. At first, 
as they see that he is drinking brandy, 
one glass after another, they begin to 
tease and mock him, throw him down, 
tearing his hair and beard. And in 
this same hour his guardian angel de- 
serts him’; one hand free, he seizes his 
knife and plunges it into the breast of 

Bastian, the charcoal-burner. They 

then beat Mathes until he is thrown 
‘upon the ground. Two root-diggers 

brought him home. Perhaps to-mor- 
row I ’ll be a widow, and the poor 
children——”’ 

The woman burst into sobs. Then 
Mathes raised himself once more: 
‘The Lord God has done well by 
thee. Perhaps I might have beaten 
thee in a fit of anger. But I say this, 
I don’t want to die so. I will get up 
and go to court and confess that I have 
stabbed Bastian. From the deceitful 
recruiting officers who took me from 
my peaceful youth and delivered me 
over to the bloody world, where I was 
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disgraced with whip-lashes and hunted 
like a dog and condemned for murder, 
to the charcoal-burner, Bastian, who 
with scorn and mockery himself en- 
ticed the knife from its sheath,— all of 
them I will call before the tribunal; 
they must all be there when I am con- 
demned to death.” 

The woman shrieked ; the man sank, 
choking, back on the moss. 

Just then the children came skipping 
and shouting in at the door. They 
were dragging by the ears a white rab- 
bit which they let loose in the room, 
the boy pursuing it. The little be- 
sieged animal hopped upon the bed of 
moss and over the limbs of the sick 
man. It remained sitting in the cor- 
ner, sniffing and looking anxiously 
about with its great eyes. The boy 
slipped up to it and seized it by its 
legs. The poor tormented creature 
whined piteously and bit the finger of 
its pursuer.—‘‘ Stop! stop! you ras- 
cal!’’ cried the enraged boy, becoming 
very red in the face, while tears filled 
his eyes, his lips were drawn, and his 
fingers convulsively clutched the throat 
of the animal and — before either his 
mother or sister could interfere — the 
rabbit was dead. 

Mathes beat his face with his hands, 
crying out so that my very heart 
quaked: ‘* Oh, horrible! Now the 
angry devil lives on in my children! 
Must I endure that also ?”’ 

A few minutes later the man fell into 
a terrible death struggle. He died 
that same evening. 

They buried Black Mathes in the 
forest, because he had stabbed Bastian. 

The woman wept bitterly upon the 
mound, and when at last she was led 
away from it, the Einspanig came and 
planted a little pine-tree upon the 
grave. 


THE FEAST OF THE VIRGIN MARY, 1814. 


And thus I have wandered about 
the Winkel forests. I have been in 
the Hinter Winkel and in the ravines 
of the Miesenbach, in the forests of 
the Kar, in Lautergraben, and in the 
Wolfsgrube, in the Felsenthal and on 
the pastures of the Alm, and yonder 
in the glen where lies the beautiful 











lake. I have introduced myself to the 
old and made myself known to the 
young. It costs trouble and there are 
misunderstandings. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the best of these people are 
not so good or the worst so bad as I 
formerly believed. 

I am even obliged to be a little de- 
ceptive; they must not know why I 
am here. Many take me for a deserter 
and for that reason are friendly toward 
me. To please these foresters a man 
must be despised and exiled from the 
world, must indeed be as savage and 
happy-go-lucky as themselves. Then 
I have been obliged to look about me 
for some work. I weave baskets out 
of straw, I gather and prepare tinder, 
and carve toys for the children out of 
beech wood. I have already so fully 
gained the confidence of the people, 
that they have taught me how to whet 
the tools, and now I understand sharp- 
ening the axes and saws of the wood- 
cutters. This brings me in many a 
groschen and I accept it—I must, in- 
deed, depend upon the work of my 
hands, like every one here. My room 
presents a somewhat confused appear- 
ance. And here I sit and work, when 
the weather is bad outside or on long 
autumn evenings, among the willow 
branches, the bits of wood, and the 
various tools. I am seldom alone; 
either my housekeeper is chatting with 
me, or a pitch-maker, root-digger, or 
charcoal-burner sits by me and smokes 
his pipe, watching with a grin while I 
begin and finish the different things, 
and finally going to work himself. Or 
there are children about me, listening 
to the fairy-tales which I relate or 
playing with the chips until I have 
finished the toy in my hands. On 
Sundays the forester sits with me for 
hours together, hearing the story of 
my experiences and my plans for the 
people of the Winkel woods. We talk 
over everything and I occasionally 
write a long letter to the owner of the 
forest. 

The wood-cutters from Lautergraben 
are approaching nearer and nearer the 
Winkel, and already through the silent 
forest I have heard the crashing of 
many a falling tree. Upon the summit 
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of the Lauter, a pale reddish plain is 
spreading from day to day and in the 
morning sunlight shines down in a 
friendly way through the dark green of 
the forest. 

In the ravines of the Winkel, stone- 
breakers and ditchers are working; a 
wagon road is to be built for the trans- 
portation of coal and wood. 

I like to go about with the workmen, 
watching them and talking with them, 
desirous of learning something of their 
life. 

But occasionally the people are a 
little mistrustful of me and approach 
me with prejudice. I often carry a 
little volume of Goethe with me, and 
seat myself in some attractive nook 
to read. Many a time I have been 
secretly watched while so occupied. 
And then the report circulates through 
the forest that I am a wizard and have 
a book containing magic signs. I have 
wondered if this peculiar reputation 
may not at first have given me some 
advantage in carrying out my plans. 
The children would surely be allowed | 
by their parents to learn to read, if I 
told them that by first understanding 
the magic signs, one could exorcise 
devils, dig for treasure, and control the 
weather. I think that the grown peo- 
ple themselves and even the gray- 
beards would drop their tools and come 
to school to me. But that would be 
dishonorable and I should only pro- 
duce the opposite result from that 
which I desire. The chief thing is, 
not that the people learn to read and 
write, but that they may be freed from 
harmful prejudices and have pure 
hearts. Of course I might later sub- 
stitute books of morals and say, — 
‘* Here are the true magic signs’’; but 
those whom I had deceived would have 
no further confidence in me, and the 
evil would be greater rather than less. 

We shall not sneak through a round- 
about way; we shall hew a straight path 
through the midst of the old trees. 

A few times I have read songs to the 
people; to the girls Heiderdslein, and 
have taught Christel to the boys. 
They learn the verses quickly, and 
they are already much sung in the 
forest. 
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ON JACOB'S LADDER 


One beautiful autumn morning I felt 
inclined to climb the high mountain, 
whose loftiest peak is called the Graue 
Zahn. With us down here in the Win- 
kel, there is altogether too much shade, 
and up there one stands in the bright 
circle of the wide world. There is no 
path thither; one must go straight on, 
through underbrush, thickets, stones, 
and tangled mosses. 

After some hours I arrive at the 
Miesenbach hut. The gay young pair 
have already departed. The living 
summer-time is over; the hut stands 
in autumn abandonment. The win- 
dows from which Aga used to peep at 
the lad are fastened with bars; the 
spring in front is neglected and has be- 
come nearly dry; and the icicle on the 
end of the gutter grows downwards— 
toward the earth. The bell of a col- 
chicum swings near it, and rings to the 
last gasp of the dying fountain. 

I seat myself upon the top of a 
watering-trough and eat my breakfast. 
It consists of a piece of bread made 
of rye- and oat-flour, such as is eaten 
everywhere in this forest-land. That 
is'a meal which, literally, tickles the 
palate, very coarse-grained and full of 
bits of bran. In the country outside, 
where wheat grows, such food would 
not be to our taste; here it is all we 
ask for when we pray, ‘* Give us this 
day our daily bread!’’ But there are 
also times in this region when the Lord 
is sparing even with the oat-bread; 
then dried straw and moss come under 
the grindstone. God bless to me the 
piece of bread and the swallow of water 
with it! Prepared with God’s blessing, 
ye master cooks, everything becomes 
palatable. 

I then begin to climb farther. First 
I cross the Kar, from whose bed pro- 
ject stones washed smooth by the 
waves. Between the stones stand tufts 
of pale feather-grass and lichens. Some 
tender, snow-white flowers are also 
swaying to and fro, looking anxiously 
about, as if they had lost their way up 
here on the rocky waste and longed 
to return whence they came. Of the 
once so beautiful red sea of Alpine 
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roses, the sharp bristles of the bush 
alone remain. I climb higher, wend- 
ing my way around the walls of rock 
and the peak of the Kleinzahn; I then 
stride along a ridge which extends to- 
ward the main mountain range. 

There I have before me the blinding 
fields of the glaciers, smooth, softly 
gleaming like ivory, lying there in 
broad, gentle slopes and hollows, or in 
creviced multiform precipices of ice 
reaching from height to height. Be- 
tween, tower battlements of rock, and 
yonder, in the airy distance, above the 
gleaming glaciers, rises many a dark 
gray, sharp-toothed cone, soaring far 
above the highest peak of the moun- 
tains. That is my goal, the Graue 
Zahn. 

Towards the east the ground de- 
scends to the waving depths of the 
dusky forest. And the undulating 
meadows of the Alm lie deep asina 
gulf. Here and there is the gray dot 
of an Alm hut, of which the shining 
roof alone is visible. On the northern 
side yawns the awful abyss beneath 
whose shadow is the dim, black lake. 

I walk a few hours over the diffi- 
cult and dangerous path, along the 
edge to the glaciers. Here I bind 
on my climbing-irons, strap on my 
knapsack tighter, and hold my stick 
more firmly in my hand. The alpen- 
stock is an inheritance from Black 
Mathes. It is covered with innumer- 
able little notches, which do not show, 
however, how often its former possessor 
may have climbed the Zahn or any 
other mountain, but how many people 
he has knocked to the ground in a 
fight. A dismal companion! yet this 
has helped me up over the smooth, 
white snow-slopes, on over the wild ice 
crevasses, and finally up the last steep 
precipice to the summit of the Zahn. 
It has done it faithfully. And how 
gladly from this high mountain would 
I have called out to Mathes in eter- 
nity, ‘‘ Friend, this is a good stick; 
had you climbed high with it, you 
would have understood it!’”’ 

Now I stand on the summit. 

Would that I were a being that 
might spiu itself by the threads of sun- 
light up to the Kingdom of God! 











Under a jutting stone I seat myself 
upon the weather-beaten ground and 


look about me. Near by are the fine, 
broken spires of immovable, perpen- 
dicular slabs of slate. Above me a 
sharp breeze may be gently stirring; I 
do not hear. it; I do not feel it; the 
jutting rock, the highest peak of the 
Zahn, protects me. The friendly 
warmth of the sun touches my limbs. 
The quiet and the nearness to heaven 
bring peace to my soul. I wonder 
how it would be in the everlasting 
rest. To be happy in heaven, to live 
always in joy, always contented and 
without pain; to wish for nothing, 
to long for nothing, to hope for 
nothing, and to fear nothing, on 
through all time. Would it not after 
all be a little wearisome ? Should I 
not perhaps wish to take a leave of ab- 
sence sometimes to look down here at 
the world once more ? My possessions 
here would easily go into a nutshell. 
But I think were I once up there I 
should long to be down here again. 
Howstrange are earthly joy and sorrow! 

But if I came back, a good angel 
would have to lend me his wings that 
I might fly across the white mountains 
and sunny peaks and ridges, on into 
the distance yonder, where the edge of 
the mountain chain cuts through the 
airy heaven; and upon that last white 
peak I would rest and look over into 
the expanse of plain and to the towers 
of the city. Perhaps I might see the 
gable of the house, or even the gleam of 
the window where she is standing. 

And if I saw the gleam of that win- 
dow, then would I willingly turn about 
and enter heaven again. 

Is it then really true that one can 
behold the sea from this peak? My 
eyes are not clear, and yonder, in the 
south, the gray of the earth blends with 
the gray of the sky. I already know 
the firm ground, the mould which they 
call the fruitful earth. Couldst thou, 
mine eye, only reach the wide sea! 

When the sun changed so that a deep 
shadow appeared upon my stony rest- 
ing-place, I arose and climbed to the 
very highest point. I took in the whole 
picture of the mighty, battlemented 
kingdom of the Alps. 
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And then I descended by the preci- 
pices, the crevasses of the glaciers, and 
the snow-fields; I crossed the long 
ridge, finally reaching the soft, yield- 
ing meadows, where the wooded hills 
were before me once more. Twilight 
was settling over the valleys, which 
was most comforting to my over- 
strained eyes. For a while I covered 
them with my hand, and when at last 
I was able to look once more, the gold 
of the setting sun was illuminating the 
heights. 

As I come to the Miesenbach hut 
before which I sat in the morning, a 
curious incident occurs. 

While passing the hut, I think how 
friendly and homelike an inhabited 
human dwelling looks to the wanderer, 
but how forbidding and dreary the 
same place appears when it stands, 
like an upright coffin, empty and de- 
serted! Suddenly I hear groaning 
from within. 

My feet, already very tired, at once 
become as light as a feather, and would 
run away, but my reason forbids, and, 
straining my ears to listen, I stand and 
gaze. From under one corner of the 
jutting roof proceeds a pounding and 
snorting, and I then behold a strange 
spectacle. From out the rough, brown 
wooden wall, projects a man’s head and 
breast, two shoulders and one hand, a 
living, wriggling mass, and from within 
I hear the noise of the knees and feet. 

Ah! I think, a thief, who has filled 
his pockets too full and is unfortunately 
caught fast on coming out. It is a 
young head, with curly hair, waxed 
mustache, white shirt collar and red 
silk neckerchief, such as one seldom 
meets with in these forests. 

Perceiving me, he cries loudly: 
** Holy cross, how lucky that some one 
has come at last! Could n’t you help 
me a little ?—it needs only a jerk. 
Curse this window!” 

“Yes, my friend,’’ I say; ‘ but 
first, I must ask you a few questions. 
The man who could get you out the 
easiest would be the hangman, who 
would gently put a rope about your 
neck, pull a little, and all at once you 
would be in the free air.’’ 

“* Stupid!”’ he replies; “‘ just as if 
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‘an honest Christian could n’t get 


caught if the hole is too small. I am 
the son of the master wood-cutter from 
Lautergraben, and on my way across 
the Alm down to the Winkelegg for- 
est. As I pass the hut, I see that the 
door stands wide open. ‘ There is 
nothing in there,’ I said,— nothing at 
all that would be worth while to carry 
away, but it ’s a bad thing to leave an 
open door in an empty house; the 
snow will fly in all winter long. The 
herdswoman must have been in a hurry 
when she moved back to the valley— 
she must be a nice sort of a person to 
go and leave everything open.’ Well, 
I enter, close the door and from within 
place a few blocks of wood against it, 
afterwards climb upon the bench, and, 
as I try to get out by this smoke-win- 
dow, here I stick like the devil.’’ 

But I do not yet trust the lad, and 
look at him awhile as he dangles. 

** And you think you don’t want to 
remain fastened there under the roof 
until some one comes to-morrow and 
recognizes you.”’ At this he grinds 
his teeth and struggles violently to es- 
cape from his ugly situation. 

“*T must be in Holdenschlag early 
to-morrow,’’ he mutters. 

“What do you want in Holden- 
schlag ?’’ I say. 

‘‘ Mein Gott, because there is to be a 
wedding!’’ he growls, already quite 
indignant. 

** And why must you be present ?”’ 

At first he refuses to answer, but 
finally bursts out,—‘‘ By Jessas and 
Anna, because I ’m needed there!” 

** Oh, then of course, we must try to 
help you,’’ I say, and climbing a little 
way up the wall I begin pulling at the 
lad, until at last we have the second 
hand out; then it is easier. He is 
soon standing on the ground, where he 
hunts up his pointed hat which has 
rolled away, stretches his stiffened 
limbs, and with flushed face looks up 
once more at the little smoke-window, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ The devil take you; that 
was a trap, sure enough!” 

In the twilight we went down to- 
gether towards the Winkelegg forest. 
The lad showed no disposition to talk 
with me. I tried to make amends for 
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my apparent unfriendliness, assuring 
him that I recognized at once that he 
was no thief. ‘* And to-morrow then, 
you will be in Holdenschlag at the 
wedding ? Are you the groomsman ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘*The groomsman, no, I am not 
that.” 

** Perhaps then the ceremony could 
have been performed without you.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes, 
which were fixed on the ground. 

** Without me,” he said at last; 
** no, I don’t think it could. For you 
see, this is the way of it,—it could n’t 
be done without me, because—because, 
it looks very much as if I were the 
bridegroom.”’ 

On hearing these words, I stopped 
and stared a moment at the lad, think- 
ing how dreadful it would have been if 
the bride and the whole wedding should 
have waited and waited below, while 
the bridegroom was struggling up there 
in the smoke-window of the herdsman’s 
hut. The young man then politely in- 
vited me to his wedding. He guided 
me faithfully as we walked down 
through the dark forest to the narrow 
valley of the Winkelegg. 

Here we passed a huge pile of bare 
logs, which had been sent down through 
along shoot from the Winkelegg for- 
est. Near the pile of wood were three 
large charcoal-kilns, from which, slowly 
and silently, the milk-white smoke rose 
to the tops of the trees and into the 
dark autumn sky. 

The wood-cutter’s son from Lauter- 
graben urged me to accompany him 
into the hut which stands under the 
spreading pine. 

In the cabin are three people, two 
hens, one cat, and the fire on the hearth. 
No other living creature is visible. 

A young woman is standing by the 
hearth, laying larch-branches crosswise 
on the fire. My companion informs 
me that she is his betrothed. 

Behind the broad tile stove, which 
reaches to the sooty ceiling, sits a little 
woman. She glares at me, the strange 
intruder, with her large green eyes, 
while with unsteady fingers she is draw- 
ing the strings through a new pair of 
shoes. At the same time she continu- 














ally wipes her eyes, which are already 
dimmed like an old window-pane that 
for many years has been exposed to 
the smoke of the charcoal-burner’s hut. 
My companion tells me that this is the 
mother of his betrothed, who is every- 
where called by the people, Russkathel. 

Beyond, in the darkest corner, I see 
a rough, manly figure, his body bared 
to the waist, washing and scrubbing 
himself over a massive wooden basin 
with such force that he snorts like a 
beast of burden. 

‘““That is the brother of my be- 
trothed,” explains the young man; 
““he is the charcoal-burner here and 
they call him Russ-Bartelmei.”’ 

Then the wood-cutter’s son ap- 
proaches his sweetheart to tell her that 
he has come at last, and has brought 
with him the highly learned man who 
wanders over the whole forest, and 
who will give them the honor of his 
presence on their wedding-day. 

The young woman, turning toward 
me, says, ‘‘ Find a seat somewhere if 
you can; everything is so dilapidated 
with us we have n’t even a decent 
chair.”’ 

Then the young man speaks to her 
in a low voice, apparently telling her 
the story of the herdsman’s hut, for all 
at once she cries out: ‘‘ Oh, what a 
stupid fellow! Thou must needs pry 
into everything, or has it come to be a 
habit of thine, up there with the herds- 
women ?”’ 

The lad turns to his mother-in-law: 
** Give me the shoe,—thou art leaving 
out half of the eyelets; such work is 
much too fine for thy weak eyes, 
Miitterchen !”’ 

** Yes, Paul, that ’s true,’’ mumbles 
the old woman good-naturedly from 
her toothless mouth, ‘‘ but, listen, 
Paul; my grandmother laced my 
mother’s shoes, and my mother did it 
for me; and I, why should such an old, 
crooked creature as I be in the world, 
if I could n’t lace my Annamirl’s 
shoes ?”’ 

“* Perhaps you ‘Il soon have other 
work, Mitterchen ; by the cradle you ’Il 
not need to see,’’ answers Paul mis- 
chievously, 
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At this, Annamirl shakes her finger 


at him, 
nothing!” 

In the dark corner the splashing and 
snorting continue. It is not so easy a 
matter for a man who has once become 
so blackened as Russ-Bartelmei to wash 
himself white enough to appear before 
the world, even though his sister should 
marry the master wood-cutter’s son 
from Lautergraben. 

And my wood-cutter’s son draws the 
lacing through the shoes of his be- 
trothed. The old woman, having once 
found her tongue, begins to prattle: 
** And don’t forget, Annamirl,’’ says 
she, ‘“‘ thou must try it also. It will 
succeed yet.” 

** Dost thou mean that I should plant 
the christening-money, Miitterchen ?”’ 

** Yes, that ’s it. Under a branching 
pine-tree thou must bury a groschen on 
thy wedding-night. That is the money- 
seed, and thou shalt see, in three days 
it will bloom, and in three months it 
may indeed be ripe. Our ancestors did 
it, but they were not all successful. It 
was this way: my grandmother missed 
the time, my mother never found the 
spreading pine-tree, and I planted a 
false groschen. On that account, my 
daughter, take careful note of the hour 
as well as of the tree, then the groschen 
will grow, and thou shalt have money 
enough all thy days.”’ 

Annamirl opens an old chest and be- 
gins to rummage among the clothes 
and other contents. I believe she is 
seeking the christening-money. 

The charcoal-burner washes and rubs 
himself. He changes the water many 
times, but it is always as black as ink. 
But finally it remains only gray; then 
Russ-Bartelmei stops and dries him- 
self; he dresses, sits down on the door- 
sill, and, taking a long breath, says, 
‘* Yes, folks, I’ve got rid of one skin 
now, and the other is beginning to 
show a little.’” The new one, how- 
ever, has grown very red, although in 
places it is still somewhat dingy; but 
it is Russ-Bartelmei all the same, who 
is going to his sister’s wedding on the 
morrow. 

(To be continued ) 


saying, ‘“‘ Thou good-for- 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Call: Power through Repose. By Annie Pay- 
sonCall. New Edition with Addition. Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.00. 

The day has passed when it is necessary to review 
this book ; for it is now in its tenth year and its 
several times tenth thousand, and Professor James 
of Harvard has declared that it should be in the 
hands of every teacher and student in the country. 
By adding three new chapters, Miss Call has been 
able to cover certain points which were not fully 
treated in earlier editions. We shall be glad when 
the little book has become obsolete, but we fear 
many a day will pass before Americans will be able 
to dispense with its teachings. 


Dona Quixote of the Mancha, retold by Judge 
Parry. Illustrated. by Walter Crane. Lane, 
$1.50. 

Judge Parry takes several translations of this immor- 

tal story, which he retells more or less in his own 

language. He fears many ‘‘ will consider such a 

task in the nature of sacrilege, or, at the best, verg- 

ing on the impertinent.” We fear that his fears 
are not groundless. 


Dresser: Education and the Philosophical 
Ideal. By Horatio W. Dresser. Putnam, 
$1.25. 

Here is a plea for a more full and complete edu- 
cation of the nature of the human personality. The 
author calls our attention to the fact that the moral 
and spiritual faculties of man are as real elements of 
his nature as the physical and mental, and that any 
method of education which neglects the develop- 
ment of these moral and spiritual potencies is in- 
complete, and does injustice to the human crea- 
ture. The point is well taken and discriminatingly 
discussed. 

Mcdonell: A History of Sanscrit Litera- 
ture. By Arthur Mcdonell, M.A., Ph.D. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

In his ‘‘ History of Sanscrit Literature,” Dr. Arthur 
Mcdonell shows a familiarity with this vast sub- 
ject which has enabled him to handle the matter 
firmly and dextrously. We expected turgidness, for 
the subject suggests monstrum horrendum ingens, 
but lo, lucidity and order. Only fear of seeming in- 
ordinately fulsome withholds us from giving higher 
praise to this admirable compendium. It is exactly 
the book which the general reader has long lacked 
and longed for, and hitherto in vain. 

Stephens: Counsel upon the Reading of 
Books. By H. Morse oe, Agnes Rep- 
Arthur T. Hadley, Brander Matthews, 


liss Perry, and Hamilton Wright Mabie, with 
an introduction by Henry Van Dyke. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 
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One who has read so much and to such good pur- 
pose, and who is withal such an accomplished and 
attractive writer as Ilenry Van Dyke, may be 
relied on to advise wisely as to the choice of 
books and the formation of habits of reading. The 
gist of the present work is really to ve found on the 
last page or two of his preface to the six University 
Extension lectures of which it consists, One of the 
suggestions he offers is not to read too many books 
about books. Perhaps he would except this one 
from the implied condemnation. Its value may be 
somewhat lessened by the clashing of views between 
its learned authors, but certainly its interest is not. 
The best thing about it—and it is no slight merit— 
is that it stimulates to the reading of better books. 


Strong: Expansion under New World-Con- 
ditions. By Josiah Strong. Baker & Taylor 
Co., $1.00. 

The author of ‘‘ Our Country ” (now in its 173d thou- 

sand) is an ardent advocate of American growth, 

between seas and beyond seas. He holds that we 
have a divine commission, so to speak, to govern 
the Filipinos, but he beseeches his countrymen 
not to continue sending them intoxicating bever- 
ages. It would be a thousand pities, he holds,— 
and he is not singular in this belief,— if we were to 
find a dying race of drunkards on our hands when 
we had finished the pacification of the islands. It 
behooves us to'remember that Anglo-Saxons cannot 
thrive in the tropics, and that if we are to recoup 
ourselves for the expenses incurred in making the 

Philippines an American dependency, we must see 

to it that the native workers are neither extermi- 

nated nor debauched. 


The Riverside Aldine Classics. 
Mifflin & Co., 50c. each. 

Five dainty little volumes have appeared in this 
series. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tales,” Holmes’s ‘‘ One- 
Hoss Shay,” Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” Whittier’s 
** Snowbound,” and Lowell’s ‘‘ Sir Launfal.” ‘‘A 
Fable for Critics” and the ‘‘ Commemoration 
Ode” are included in the Lowell volume, while 
the ‘‘Snowbound” also contains ‘‘ The Tent on 
the Beach ” and numerous other short poems. 


Houghton, 


Whiting: The Spiritual’ Significance, or 
Death as an se in Life. By Lilian 
Whiting. Little, Brown & Co., $1.25. 

The author of this book has a firm grasp upon the 

great truth of the oneness of the Spiritual and the 

Natural. In this volume she enforces by must 

cogent reasoning the permanence of the personal 

consciousness, so that for mankind ‘‘ death is not 

the end of life but an event in life.” 
Incidentally she treats of thought as a force, and 

of the possible intercommunication between the 

















living and those who have gone before us into the 
world unseen, 

‘The spiritual aspects of telepathy, the dawning 
mysteries of the subliminal consciousness, the ker- 
nel of truth in the muddled metaphysics of Chris- 
tian Science, and the proper place of Spiritualism in 
the life of the Church have received due considera- 
tion. The writings of this author are educational 
in the nobler and purer way of the development of 
spiritual consciousness of Christian people. We 
venture to recommend them to the consideration of 
our religious teachers. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Pemberton: The Baroness de Bode. By Wil- 
liam S. Childe-Pemberton. Illustrated. 
Longmans Co., $5.00. 

The Baroness de Bode was an Englishwoman 
whose husband held a fief in Alsace at the time of 
the French Revolution. Driven out of France 
they took refuge in Germany and were received 
at numerous German courts and finally by Cather- 
ine II. at St. Petersburg. The letters of the Baron- 
ess, of which the book is partly composed, contain 
many interesting details of feudal and court life, 


FICTION 


Ansty: The Brass Bottle. 
pleton, $1.50. 

The wonders of the brass bottle found in an auc- 

tion room, and responsible for a world of trouble, 

allow Mr. Ansty to romance to the content of a 

large circle of his admirers. 


By F. Ansty. Ap- 


Baring-Gould: In a Quiet Village. 
Baring-Gould, Lane, $1.50. 

This is a collection of short tales of rural English 

life. 


Borrow: (1) Lavengro: The Scholar—The 
Gipsy—The Priest; (2) The Romany 
Rye, A Sequel to Lavengro ; (3) The Bible 
in Spain. The Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman. By 
George Borrow. Lane, 25c. each. 

An event of significance is the reissue of the works 
of George Borrow in several editions. Of one of 
these new editions three volumes lie before us, 
namely ‘*‘ Lavengro,” ‘‘ Romany Rye,” and ‘* The 
Bible in Spain.” They are little books for 
quiet nooks, and are of a size to slip easily 
into the pocket, for which two conveniences 
Mr. John Lane, the ‘‘Bodley Head” pub- 
lisher, has devised them. The paper is fine, and 
the print is fine, but both are appropriate. Those 
who are interested in Gipsy folk-lore find meat in 
George Borrow's works. His book upon the 
Zincali, the Spanish Gipsies, will doubtless appear 
soon, together with the other volumes, of which 
we shall apprise our readers. Altogether they 
will form a compact and eminently desirable 
set of an always desirable narrative of the Gipsy 
scholar. If enjoyment of George Borrow’s writings 
is due to an acquired taste, we venture to say that 
the taste is easily and quickly acquired. 


Braddon: The Infidel. By M. E. Braddon. 
Harper, $1.50. . 
This is a story of the times of the Wesleyan revival 
in England. The latter three fourths of it are robbed 
of all sentimental interest because the young and 
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beautiful heroine swears at the deathbed of her 


husband of an hour never to re-marry. She is so 
obviously a young person of her word that the 
reader knows he must content himself during the 
remaining 300 pages with an account of her chari- 
ties and her attempted conversion. 


Brereton: In the King’s Service. By Capt. 
F. S. Brereton, illustrated. Scribner, imp., 
$1.50. 

Cromwell is receiving his due. Capt. F. S. Bre- 

reton, R. A. M. C., has just written an account 

of his invasion of Ireland. ‘* In the King’s Service” 
is a stirring story of adventure. 


Crockett : The Stickit Minister’s Wooing. 
By S. R. Crockett. Doubleday & McClure Co., 


$1.50. 
The quaint touch that made Mr, Crockett’s ‘‘ Stickit 
Minister” so popular years ago, is equally potent 
in ‘* The Stickit Minister’s Wooing,” a collection of 
sketches which get at the very heart of Scotch vil- 
lage life. 


Dickens: A Christmas Carol, and The Cricket 
on the Hearth. By Charles Dickens, Put- 
nam. Illustrated by Frederick Simpson Co- 
burn. 2 vols. (in box), $4.00. 

These two old favorites appear in a very handsome 
dress. Wide margins, clear type, and full-page 
photogravure illustrations, as well as smaller draw- 
ings and decorations of mistletoe, holly, and ivy on 
each page combine to make them beautiful gift- 
books, 


Dix: The Image Breakers. 
Stokes, $1.50. 

One of the most shadowy and unreal tales possible. 

Socialists made of mist and lovers who are merely 

figures in a fog grope their way through its pages, 

and it is never clear at any given point what they 

are doing or why they should do it. 


By Gertrude Dix. 


Hall: The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

A romance of old Albany in the days of the French 
and Indian war. It is well written, has carefully 
drawn characters, gives interesting accounts of the 
sports and games of young people in the old Dutch 
town, and is woven around a strong plot which is 
remarkable for the way in which it meets the de- 
mands of poetic justice. 


Hamilton: The Dishonor of Frank Scott. By 

M. Hamilton. Harper, $1.50. 
The wasted effort of a clever writer. It is a story 
of life in India and tells you how a nice, well-bred 
lad with a preference for righteousness came to 
commit bigamy with his eyes open. Such disinte- 
gration of character is difficult enough to look at in 
real life where there are plenty of distractions, but 
in a book, where you must perforce keep your eyes 
on it for the time being, it is painful to the poitit of 
impossibility. 


Hill: The Case and Exceptions. 


By Frederick 
Trevor Hill. Stokes, $1.25. 


Mr. Hill’s sketches are not without a certain clever- 
ness, They are reminiscences such as a lawyer of 
a literary turn of mind might write in breathless 
haste, and would be vastly better if not so journal- 
istic in style, 
in them, 


Yet there is some excellent work 
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Hinkson: The King’s Deputy. By H. A. 
Hinkson. McClurg, $1.25. 

Bravery, gallantry, wit, and beauty are the qualities 
that characterize the men and. women at the Vice- 
Regal Court in Dublin, the scene of ‘‘ The King’s 
Deputy.” This is because they lived at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and because we are not 
near enough to them to see their other qualities, 
unless they were wholly bad. The action of the 
story israpid. The double-leading makes the book 
more readable, 


Hurd: The Bennett Twins. By Grace Mar- 
guerite Hurd. Macmillan, $1.50. 

This is a wholesome, natural, amusing story about 
a boy and a girl who obtained permission from 
their guardians to go to New York for a winter, the 
boy to study art, the girl to practise singing. They 
left home with their winter wardrobes, two hundred 
dollars, and the promise to return when they could 
no longer support themselves without borrowing. 
Their adventures, experiences, and hardships are 
probable, and even their moderate successes are not 
overdrawn. The book is filled with the real atmos- 
phere of art-student life—an atmosphere of hard 
work, enthusiasm, pranks, privations, and high 
spirits, as different on the one side from the arti- 
ficial vivacity of many books for young people as 
it is on the other from the atmosphere of stale 
cigarette smoke and affected Bohemianism which 
so many writers seem to consider the inevitable 
concomitants of the study of art. It is a refresh- 
ing book and a promising one. 


Lloyd: Stringtown on the Pike. By John Uri 
Lloyd. Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 

John Uri Lloyd, who is a chemist by profession, 
gives us a rather singular mixture of science, love, 
and Kentucky dialect — rather too much of the lat- 
ter perhaps — but he makes an interesting book for 
all that. Some notable sketches of village life in a 
microscopic community are excellent, and there is a 
human touch about the story that appeals to all 
sorts and conditions of readers. 


MacManus: Donegal Fairy Stories, Collected 
and told by Seumas MacManus. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., $1.00. 

If a thousand tales like this are current in Donegal, 

and the author assures us there are, the sooner he 

tells the other nine hundred and ninety, the better 
for him and us. They are racy of the soil, and of 
the story-teller also, and the more of them we listen 
to, the merrier we shall be. Mr. MacManus, we 
observe, has experienced so much difficulty in get- 
ting people to pronounce his name correctly, that he 
spells it ‘‘Shamus,” in writing of his namesakes. 

He has been at equal pains to translate, or translit- 

erate, the common nouns that abound in these 

stories ; so the reader’s only task is to enjoy. Ver- 
beck’s illustrations are adequate if not remarkable. 


Masterson: The Dobleys. 

Dillingham, $1.25. 
A little volume of domestic sketches whose basis 
is the humorous difference between the masculine 
and feminine points of view. Probably this differ- 
ence was the first joke perpetrated by Providence, 
At all events its power of amusing seems eternal and 
the Dobleys exemplify it very well. 


By Kate Masterson. 


Newcomb: His Wisdom the Defender. By 
Simon Newcomb. Harpers, $1.50. 
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A staid student here takes to romancing with queer 
results, It is a weird tale of the wonders of 1940, 
when amphibious war engines invented by an Am. 
erican carry consternation to the heart of the Old 
World. 


Paine: The Bread Line. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Century Co., $1.25. 

A story which was well received by the Century's 

readers, and tells how not to start a magazine, now 

appears in book form. 


Pemberton: The Footsteps of a Throne. By 
Max Pemberton. Illustrated. Appleton, 
$1.50. j 

The story of an idler, and of his work ; and of what 

he did in Moscow in the house of exile. 


Pike: Southern Echoes. By Louise Pike, East- 
ern Pub. Co., Boston, $1.00. 

These stories are designed to commemorate certain 

traits of ‘‘ the genuine old-time plantation darkies,” 

now fast vanishing from the South. They are told 

with considerable humor, and an adequate mastery 

of the darkey dialect, 


Rizal: An Eagle Flight. By Dr. José Rizal. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.25. 

Not many men are as versatile as was Dr. José 
Rizal. Perhaps the best representative of the 
Philippine Islands, he was many times diplomé, an 
oculist, a sculptor, a linguist, a poet, a philologist, 
a novelist, a patriot, a reformer. His Filipino 
novel, ‘‘ Noli me Tangere,” has been recently 
adapted into a translation, entitled ‘‘An Eagle 
Flight,” a romance of attempted reforms. 


Rohlfs: The Circular Study. By Mrs. Rohlfs. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.25. 
Detective stories were surely the invention of some 
good fairy. When interest flags and the mind is 
weary, in steps a cure-for-care in the shape of a 
new book by Mrs. Rohlfs, ‘* The Circular Study” 
is an old plot unearthed from her fertile mind. 
Probably she will never write a rival of ‘* The 
Leavenworth Case,” but that was an exceptional 


story. 


Shedd: Over Grass-Grown Trails. By Henry 
Graves Shedd. Lincoln, Neb.: Kiote Pub. 
Co., $1.00. 

A collection of short stories, remarkable neither for 

plot nor style. The edition is limited to five hun- 

dred numbered copies. 


Shephard: Observations of Jay, ahd other 
Stories. By Morgan Shephard. Elder & 
Shephard, $1.00. 

Ever since Mr. Kipling began to make the menag- 
erie talk, literature has been invaded by our four- 
footed friends, sometimes with happy results but 
more often the reverse. Mr. Shephard’s ‘‘ Obser- 
vations of Jay” (a dog) are fanciful — rather too 
much so. 


Stephenson: Patroon Van Volkenberg. By 
Henry T. Stephenson. The Bowen-Merrill 


Co. 
‘* Patroon’Van Volkenberg” is a rascal of the first 
rank, whom the author follows mags many ad- 
ventures connected with the history of Manhattan 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. There 
are lots of villainy, love, and fighting in it. 


















Todd: Anne of Argyle. By George Eyre-Todd. 
Stokes, $1.50. 

A story of Cavalier and Covenant which follows 

the fortunes of the lovely Lady Anne and of her 

lover, Montrose. The author mixes history and 

romance in a fashion that some people may like. 


Trask: Lessons in Love. By Katrina Trask. 
Harpers, $1.25. 

Although the theme in each of these eight stories is 
different, the touch is the same; they all show sim- 
ilar vividness of feeling and imaginative intensity. 
Mrs. Trask manages her climaxes with dexterity, 
‘“* After a Year” being perhaps the best illustration 
of this quality. The thread of the story is slender 
—it is merely an episode —but technically it is 
perhaps superior to the others. The story entitled 
‘*Beyond” is full of psycho-romantic beauty and 
‘* After All” is delicate and yet poignant. Beauty, 
both spiritual and physical, seems to have attrac- 
tions for Mrs. Trask ; she loves the luxury of life, 
yet —as she proves in this handful of stories — the 
unattained holds all, or most of, life’s magic. Inno 
small measure has Mrs. Trask illumined the short 
story by a skilful and welcome fusion of romance 
and reality. 


True: Scouting for Washington. By John P. 
True. Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 

A tale of the rapid rise of a lad in Washington’s 

army. The style is poor, the quality of the nar- 

rative poor, and the morals poor. A revolutionary 

counterpart of Oliver Optic’s ‘‘ civil war heroes,” 

who carry all before them at the age of seventeen, 


Twombly: Kelea, the Surf Rider. By Alex- 
ander S. Twombly. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, $1.50. 

As a romance of Hawaii this is not much of a 

story, but gives an interesting and probably truth- 

ful account of the island customs and folk-lore in 
past times. 


Tytler: Queen Charlotte’s Maidens. By 
Sarah Tytler. Scribner, imp., 75¢c. 

Queen Charlotte’s Maidens are a number of 

orphan girls who earn their living by fancy needle- 

work in an institution called the White House. 

The author, Sarah Tytler, puts their story into 

the mouth of Charlotte Venn. 


Watson: Chloris of the Island. By Marriott 
Watson. Harpers, $1.50. 

Marriot Watson’s latest is an Irish smugglers’ tale, 

whose chief figure, Chloris, is a waywar girl, and 

of course a beauty, who finally comes out in glow- 

ing colors. The villain of the story is perhaps the 

best-drawn character of the lot. 


Warman: Short Rails. By Cy Warman. 
Scribner, $1.25. 

Cy Warman, who has made a specialty of railroad 

romances, here gives a collection of short stories, of 

which those dealing with the more exciting dangers 

of the life are capital. Those in which a love- 

thread appears are not so happy. 


Wilson: Until the Day Break. By Robert 
Burns Wilson. Scribner, $1.50. 
This work belongs distinctly to. the school of Poe. 
It is eerie, blood-curdling, and poetic, containing 
many passages of great beauty, but as a whole dis- 
appointing. The mechanism of the story is dis- 
tasteful and not sufficiently dramatic, and the gloom 
that covers it ‘‘until the day breaks” in the last 
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chapter is suffocating and not justified by the situa- 
tion, which would have been solved long before by 
a little common sense. The poet in Mr. Wilson is 
uppermost and where the poet’s touch is required 
the book lacks nothing, but from the constructive 
standpoint it is artificial and is unhappily planned. 


HISTORY 


Carus: The History of the Devil, and the Idea 
of Evil, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By Dr. Paul Carus. Illus- 
trated. Open Court Pub. Co., $6.50. 

In the world of speculative thought Monism and 
Dualism are again in this age drawing near one 
another for one of their periodical combats. While 
THE Critic holds no brief for Dualism it does not 
clearly see how the idea of a personal devil is essen- 
tially or eternally dualistic. Yet Dr. Paul Carus in 
his ‘* History of the Devil, and the Idea of Evil,” al- 
most assumes that Satanology is necessarily Dualism. 
Dr. Carus has published a book beautifully illus- 
trated and more comprehensive than any other his- 
tory of the devil that has come under our eyes. 
The author descants upon the devil in all lands and 
times. Again, we cannot agree that diabolism is 
the universal primitive or earliest form of religion, 
Dr. Carus and Robert Browning to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It 7s an early—a very early form, 
but not primal. Neither is the devil, as-Dr, Carus, 
suggests, the indispensable counterpart of God. -He 
is the imperfect, the discordant, the wrong—not su- 
preme, for ‘‘evil is nul, is naught, is silence imply- 
ing sound.” 

Eggleston: The Transit of Civilization from 
England to America in the Seventeenth 
o— By Edward Eggleston. Appleton, 

1.50. 

It is many years since Dr. Eggleston began his 
close study of life in the European settlements of 
America. After re-creating for himself a picture 
of conditions on this soil he saw that it was neces- 
sary to grasp the social conditions of England and 
beyond, before the true state of civilization in the 
colonies could be understood. One volume of the 
history of life in the United States on the rise of 
the colonies, has already been published. This one 
now appears. It is charmingly fresh and vigorous. 
The title of the first chapter, ‘‘ Mental Outfit of 
the Early Colonists,” calls up a delightfully vivid 
picture of the ideas which were disembarked from 
the Mayflower and her followers in addition to the 
material furniture with which we are so familiar as 
forming the ship’s cargo. The summary is, per- 
haps, not new, but based as it is on first-hand 
sources it has a firm and true effect, and the refer- 
ences are valuable sign-posts to all who wish to go 
over the ground for themselves. 


Roo: History of America before Columbus. 
By P. De Roo. Lippincott, 2 vols., $6.00. 

Mr. P. De Roo, an American writer deeply inter- 
ested in the early history of the continent, has pre- 
pared two large volumes under the title, ‘‘ History 
of America before Columbus,” in which the most an- 
cient ‘monuments of Mexico, Ohio, Iceland, and 
Greenland are considered in the light of documents 
to be found in various libraries of the Old World, 
especially in that of the Vatican, It is rather a 

ity that a work evidently the result of tremendous 
abor should be written from a theological or de- 
nominational standpoint. This is a trifle, however, 
in comparison with the value of the work as an in- 
dependent investigation based on rare documents. 
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Spears: The American Slave Trade. By John 
R. Spears. Illustrated. Scribner, $2.50. 
John R. Spears gives a brief and not too ghastly 
account of a horrible business. The story, though 
well-known, is one that cannot but fill the reader 
with amazement that such things could have been 
possible in a Christian nation less than half a cen- 

tury ago. 


POETRY 


Matteson: Phryne. Put into Rhyme by Estelle 

Lambert Matteson. Stiletto Pub. Co., $1.00, 
The word ‘‘ rhyme” is not to be taken too literally, 
in this case, for ‘‘ souls” at the end of the first line 
thates but loosely with ‘‘ scroll” at the close of line 
three. How the author pronounces ‘* Praxiteles ” 
may be judged by line seventeen— 


“* Mort est Praxiteles—never more his heart shall feel,” 


from which, too, we may learn how much better it 
is to use French words than English in speaking of 
a Greek sculptor, There are thirty-six lines in this 
pamphlet, in which ample justice is done to one 
who has been ‘‘ maligned in memory’s mills.” 


McCardell: Old Love and Lavender, and 
other Verses. By Roy L. McCardell. 
Wieners, $1.25. 

What we like best about this book is the typo- 

graphy and binding. The verse is so-so, 


Peterson: Collected Poems. By Arthur Peter- 
son, U.S. N. The Divan. Songs of New 
Sweden. Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage. The Log- 
Book. Coates & Co., $1.50. 

The last of the four divisions of this work consists 

of poems hitherto uncollected, in which are cele- 

brated incidents of a voyage in the Pacific a dozen 
years ago. ; 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Clarke: A Study of Christian Missions. By 
William Newton Clarke, D.D. Scribner, 


$1.25. - 

Dr, Clarke has produced a singularly thoughtful 
and suggestive study of his subject. His attitude is 
judicious, and his temper impartial. He points out 
with equal force the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of our present methods, The effect of Chris- 
tian missions to foreign peoples cannot be measured 
by statistics. The spirit of Christianity permeates 
a people long before its doctrines are adopted. Dr. 
Clarke’s book will be helpful to all those who are 
called upon to deal in any way with Foreign Mis- 
sionary work. 


Collis: The Religion of Abraham Lincoln. 
Correspondence between General Charles 
T. H. Collis and Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
: soll, Dillingham, 75c. 
The title of this pamphlet fully explains its contents. 
The conclusion reached by General Collis is that 
Lincoln was a believer in Christianity, at any rate 
in its cardinal doctrines, and that Lincoln’s God was 
not ‘*‘the God of Voltaire and Tom Paine,” as 
Ingersoll had asserted. 


Dickson: Psalms of Soul. By William Brad- 
ford Dickson. [Illustrated by Florence G. 


Chandlee, South Bend, Ind. Tribune Co., 
$1.00, . 
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‘* This little volume is offered to my fellow-man as a 
ray of spiritual sunshine to help lighten the materi- 
alism of this age, a tit-bit to help nourish hungry 
hearts, a crumb to help feed the world’s spiritual 
famine. The writer deserves no credit, but refers 
the reader to the one Divine Author.” The book 
is dedicated to God and the Rev. Mary Baker 
Eddy. 


Hodges: The Path of Life. 

Whittaker, $1.00. 
Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, Mass., is already widely known as an 
exceptionally practical preacher. His previously 
published volumes of sermons have dealt almost 
wholly with Christian sociology. The sermons in 
this book present a variety of topics, such as ‘‘ ‘The 
Grief of God,” ‘* The Indifference of the Saints,” 
and ‘‘ The Christian in Controversy.” It would 
appear from this book that Dr. Hodges has parted 
with some measure of his former snappy, newspaper 
style, but if he has lost anything of epigram he has 
gained in dignity of style. 


By George Hodges. 


Hurst: A History of the Christian Church. By 

J. F. Hurst. Eaton & Mains, $5.00. 
The second volume of Bishop J. F. Hurst’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Christian Church” begins with Oceam, 
Grosstete, and Langland and comes down to the 
present date. Dr. Hurst writes in a calm and 
judicial spirit. One fails to find sectarian preju- 
dice. He is learned and philosophic and his style 
is easy and dignified. 


Kellner: The Assyrian Monuments Illustrat- 
ing the Sermons of Isaiah. By Max Kell- 
ner, D.D. Boston: Damrell & Upham, $1.00. 

Prof. Kellner of Cambridge has already done some 
solid and useful work in Assyriology relating to the 
Hebrew sacred books. This essay illustrated with 
facsimiles and maps is a criticism and reconstruction 
of some parts of the text of Isaiah. Orderis brought 
out of chaos, and meaning given to heretofore un- 
intelligible passages. Unpretentious as this little 
work is, it deserves wide circulation among Biblical 
students. 


Kilbourn: Faiths of Famous Men, 

Kenyon Kilbourn, Coates, $2.00. 
This book will probably not be read by five people, 
aside from reviewers, preachers, public speakers, 
and teachers. All conditions of men are given place 
here, from Saint Augustine to Grover Cleveland and 
Thomas Platt. This kind of book is more useful 
to its author than to the majority for whom it is 
written, 


By John 


McKim: Present-Day Problems of Christian 
Thought. By Randolph H. McKim, D. D. 
Whittaker, $1.50. 

Here is a volume of thoughtful religious essays. 
The position of Dr. McKim is somewhat conserva- 
tive, though not so extreme as to be reactionary. 
About higher criticism and its results he is cautious, 
Ritsche heabhors. Inall Dr. McKim's painstaking 
elaboration, one feels that there is a lack of vision 
and a want of spontaneity. He is critical rather 
than constructive, for even his positive statements 
and conclusions are polemical. llowever, in his 
own natural field of thought, Dr. McKim is by no 
means a feeble antagonist. Authority is a tether 
which keeps him from going far in any direction, 




















Potter: Principles of Religious Education. 
A course of lectures delivered under the aus- 
ices of the Sunday School Commission of the 
Dioceses of New York, with an Introduction by 
the Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter. Longmans, $1.25. 
Sunday Schools are a necessary evil, and our present 
duty is to reduce the evil while retaining «the ne- 
cessity. Much intelligent effort in this direction has 
been made, The Christian Knowledge Lectures upon 
Principles of Religious Education, deserves a wide 
circulation and careful study on the part of all Sunday 
School workers. The psychology of the child and 
courses of study are carefully considered. Also that 
new fashion in Sunday Schools, namely, the literary 
study of the Bible, receives extended examination. 


Watson: The Doctrines of Grace. By John 
Watson (Ian McLaren). McClure, Phillips & 
Co. $1.50. 
A staid theological treatise ; as far from the char- 
acter of the novels by the same author as is the 
east from the west. The style is totally dissimi- 
lar, so that one is induced to suspect that it is a 
work in the author’s earlier manner. It is a pious 
rather than a systematic theological treatise. Lack 
of definition and of order render it useless as a theo- 
logical treatise on doctrines of grace, while for a 
book of devotion it is more than a trifle jejune. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 


Baden-Powell: Sport in War. By Major-Gen- 

eral Baden-Powell. Illustrated. Stokes, $1.25. 
‘* What sort of sport did you have out there?” is 
pretty sure to be one of the questions asked of 
returning English warriors, and one that Major- 
General Baden-Powell answered in several articles 
first printed in the Badminton Magazine and now 
collected in book form, with illustrations by the 
author, under the title ‘‘Sport in War.” The 
noted English soldier gives a spirited account of 
his hunting exploits both at the Cape and in India. 


Davis: With Both Armies in South Africa. 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. Scrib- 
nér, $1.50. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis offers in book form 

the gist of the articles upon the Boer war that have 

appeared in Scribner's Magazine. It is hardly 
ww to say that they are excellent of their 
ind, i . 


Seton-Thompson: A Woman Tenderfoot. By 
Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson. Illustrated. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00. 

This ought to be a good book, for the material is 
good. It is popular (not to say colloquial), chatty, 
personal, journalistic in method, clever in parts, but 
consciously clever, which is fatal. The style and 
epithets are so extravagant at times that one won- 
ders how much imagination has breathed into the 
recital of thriiling events. The constant aim seems 
to be for effect, so that the result is somewhat arti- 
ficial and insincere. ‘The illustrations are good and 
the instructions practical. 


Selous: Sport and Travel. By Frederick Court- 

eney Selous. Illustrated. Longmans, $4.00. 
Mr. Frederick Courteney Selous seems to be one of 
those mighty hunters to whom any other occupa- 
tion than chasing wild animals is a waste of time. 
In ‘* Sport and Travel” he describes his adventures 
in Asia and in the Rocky Mountains. Some of his 
photographs of moose and elk are superb. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Andrews: Tiny Tunes for Tiny People. By 
Addison Fletcher Andrews, words by Albert 
Bigelow Paine and others, Illustrated. Dodge 
Publishing Co., $1.50. 

These tunes have been highly praised by Walter 

Damrosch, Edward MacDowell, and others. 


Cannon: Clearing Houses. By James G. Can- 
non. Illustrated. Appleton. $2.50. 
Now that only about two per cent. of the business 
of New York is done in actual cash, the rest being 
in checks and drafts, the work of clearing houses 
for such paper, in other words, places where the 
representatives of fifty banks may meet at one place 
and exchange their paper, instead of having to go 
to fifty different places every day, has assumed 
enormous proportions. ‘‘ Clearing Houses,” by the 
well-known New York banker, James G. Cannon, 
gives a detailed account of these labor-saving estab- 
lishments now so essential to business life. It is a 
book that will interest every banker and merchant. 


Conant: The United States in the Orient: 
The Nature of the Economic Problem. By 
Charles A. Conant. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25. 

In seven essays reprinted from Zhe Atlantic, The 

Forum, and The North American Review, Mr. 

Conant shows himself an earnest upholder of the 

policy of expansion. True, he regrets that a suf- 

ficient outlet for our trade was not to be found in 
the Orient, and had therefore to be made by force 
of arms; but the sacrifice of thousands of lives is, 

after all, a trifling detail in the development of a 

nation’s commerce. The author thinks it a for- 

tunate circumstance that the best brains of the 
country are engaged in money-making enterprises, 
as the function of Congress is merely to record the 
will of the people, which finds ready expression in 
the newspaper press. If our business men were to 
become legislators, time would be wasted in public 
arguments at Washington. Like the distinguished 
pg goed of the House, now profitably engaged 
in the pursuit of the law, Mr. Conant thanks 

Heaven that Congress has ceased to be a delibera- 

tive body. He is, for the rest, a disciple of that 

great authority on economics and social develop- 
ment, Mr. Benjamin Kidd. 


Dugmore: Bird Homes. By A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more. Illustrated with photographs from na- 
ture by the author. Doubleday & McClure 
Co., $2.00. 

‘* Bird Homes.” The nests, eggs, and breeding 

habits of the land birds breeding in the eastern 

United States ; with hints on the rearing and pho- 

tographing of young birds. This book ably supple- 

ments ‘‘ Bird Neighbours” published some time 
ago by the same house. It is prepared in a man- 
ner to render it useful to the unscientific home stu- 
dent, each bird, male and female, and its habits, 
habitat, nest, and eggs being accurately described, 
the Latin name being given as well as the familiar 

English ones. The illustrations in color, as well as 

black and white are very attractive and there are 

chapters on the study of birds’ nests, eggs, etc. 


Dunne: Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. By F. P. 
Dunne. Russell, $1.50. 
When presented in book form, Mr. Dooley’s’ phi- 
losophy is not so formidable as one might suppose, 
et the fact that such sketches will bear gathering 
is additional proof of their quality. 
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Fuller: The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. 


Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller. Revell, $1.25. 

Mrs. Fuller’s little book is addressed primarily to 
women, the Christian women of India, with a view 
of enlisting their active and aggressive codperation 
in the abolition of the evil of marrying off little 
girls. The child-wife has been, if not always a 
personal sufferer, yet a menace to both the moral 
and physical well-being of the race. Consequences 
of the child-wife custom, such as infanticide, the 
suttee, uxorcide, and the like, are discussed in this 
work. It is hoped that the book will aid in destroy- 
ing a bad custom. 


Hackett : The Gavel and the Mace. By Frank 

W. Hackett. McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.25. 
A book attractively bound and made, with catchy 
marginal indexing. A literary flavor is given to it 
by quotations at the head of each chapter. It is 
a readable presentation of a dry subject about 
which every one should know. 


Heck: Living Pictures of the Animal King- 
dom. By Dr. L. Heck. Saalfield Pub. Co., 
$3.00. 

These are reproductions ‘‘ from instantaneous pho- 
tographs taken of the most magnificent specimens 
in zodlogical gardens,” by Dr. L. Heck, director of 
the Berlin Zodlogical Gardens. This is a most 
praiseworthy book, and will be of great interest to 
scholars, artists, and especially to children, as only 
by this method can lifelike pictures of animals be 
obtained. There are one hundred and ninety-one 
large illustrations, each with a short explanatory 
note. 


Herrick: First Aid to the Young House- 
keeper. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Scribner, $1.00. 

Mrs. Herrick gives just the important information 
that is usually withheld by the compiler of cook- 
ery-books. Many a beginner will be glad to learn 
how to furnish her kitchen, ‘‘ get even” with her 
butcher, wash dishes—that so easy, difficult task,— 
the intricacies of sweeping and cleaning,-and all the 
little odds and ends of housekeeping that are more 
important and less provided for than recipes for 
chaudfroid of chicken and sauce Hollandaise. 


Hints for Home Reading. A Series of Papers 
on Books and Their Use. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, H. W. Mabie, E. E. Hale, Ly- 
man Abbott, etc. Edited with an Introduction 
by Lyman Abbott, with which is included a 
Book Buyer’s Guide and a Book Record. Bow- 
man, $1.25. 

Probably it is superfluous to remind our readers 

that there is much reading going on which results in 

no discoverable molecular readjustments in the 
brain structure of the readers. For this we justly or 
unjustly blame newspapers. ‘‘ Hints for Home 

Reading” by a half-dozen prominent men, and edited 

by Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, is a well-meant pro- 

duction, and might be beneficial to many American 
citizens. We unhesitatingly recommend it to the 
young, and to some of the old. But the list of 
books appended would be improved by a recasting 
and a revision, for it is unintelligent and partly stale. 


Nathan: How to Make Money in the Printing 
: Business. By Paul Nathan. Lotus, Press, 


$3.00. 
Full of hints for beginners, the advice of such veter- 
ans as Theodore L. De Vinne being especially 
valuable, 
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Songs of all the Colleges; Including many new 
songs, compiled by David B. Chamberlain, 
(Harvard) and Karl P. Harrington (Wesleyan). 
Hinds & Noble, $1.50. 

College duates, undergraduates, and ‘‘ summer 

girls” will all want this book, for it gives the most 

populan*tollege songs of the day in attractive form. 
venge China’s Only Hope. By Chang Chih 
ung. Revell, 75c. 

This work is a translation of the remarkable plea 
for progress and toleration presented to the Em- 
peror by the Viceroy, Chang Chih Tung, and 
deemed by ‘Chinese scholars the most important 
book of the century in their country. It is said to 
have had a circulation of a million copies, 


Young: Chess Strategics. By Franklin K. 

Young. Illustrated. Little, Brown, $2.50. 
‘**Chess Strategics” is no more a book for begin- 
ners than integral calculus is for kindergartens. 
To experts, especially those with a taste for mathe- 
matics, it will be found interesting, although it 
may be doubted whether the elaborate analysis of 
the battle of Waterloo as a game of chess is not 
too fanciful an achievement to meet with serious 
consideration. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Albee, Helen R. Mountain Playmates. Hough- 
ton, $1.50. 

Armstrong, Elisa. The Very Young Man and the 

/_ Angel Child. Dodge, $i.25. 

Banfield, Frank, John Wesley. Westminster Biog- 
raphies. Small, 75c. 

Banks, Charles Eugene. A Child of the Sun. 
Illus. Stone, $1.50. 

Barbour, A. Maynard. That Mainwaring Affair. 
Lippincott, $1.50. 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. For the Honor of the 
School. Illus, Appleton, $1.50. 

Barton, Frederick. Favorite Scripture Texts of 
Famous People. Barton. 

Bierbower, Austin. How to Succeed. Fenno, 


1.00, 
Bierwirth, H. C., Ph.D. The Elements of Ger- 
man. Holt, $1.25. 
Bonehill, Captain Ralph. The Young Bandmaster. 
Illus. Mershon, $1.00, 
ae. L. J. Mother Wild Goose and Her 
ild Beast Show. Caldwell, $1.50. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. In the Days of Jeffer- 


son; or, The Six Golden Horseshoes. Lilus. 
Appleton, $1.50. 
Cambridge, Ada. Path and Goal. Appleton, 


1.00. 

Chainey, George, Rev. The Ten Commandments, 
An Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
Spiritual Universe. Stockham Pub. Co., 6oc. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Anneke: A Little Dame 
of the New Netherlands. Illus. Dodd, $1.50. 

Chapman, Fred. Eric. Proverbs Improved. Illus. 


ane, 75¢. 
Chatfield-Taylor,H.C. TheIdle Born. Stone, 


$1.25. 
Chield, Frank Samuel, Friend or Foe. Illus. 
Houghton, $1.50. 
Chiles, Rosa Pendleton. Down Among the Crack- 


ers, Edr. Pub. Co., $1.50. 


Clymer, W. B. Schubrick. James Fenimore 
Cooper. Beacon Biographies, edited by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. Small, 75c. 


Cobb, Thomas Scruples. Lane, $1.25. 














Collbran, Christine. An American Girl’s Trip to 
the Orient and Around the World. Illus. 
Rand, McNally, $1.25. 

Corbin, Marie Overton, and Goring, Charles 
Buxton. Urchins of the Sea. Longmans, $1.25. 

Cornelius, Mary A. The White Flame. Stock- 
ham Pub. Co., $1.25. 

Daniels, Gertrude Potter. Halamar. Hill, 75c. 

Daskam, Josephine Dodge. Sister's Vacation and 
Other Girls’ Stories, Scribner, $1.25. 

Drysdale, William. Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
Illus. Crowell, $z.50. 

E. B.S. Picturesfrom Birdland. Dutton, $2.00. 

Finlay, Martha. Elsie’s Young Folks in Peace and 
War. Dodd, $1.25. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. Cupid’s Garden. 
Appleton, $1.50. 

Frisbie, W. A. The Bandit Mouse and Other 
Tales. Rand, McNally, $1.25. 

Garland, Hamlin. The Eagle’s Heart. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 

Garrett, Edmund H. The Pilgrim Shore. Illus. 
Little, Brown, $2.00. 

Gordy, J. P., Ph.D. A History of Political Parties 
inthe U.S. Holt, $1.75. 

Hahn, Charles Curtz. In Cloisters Dim. Stone- 
cypher, Omaha, $1.00. 

Harrington, John W. The Jumping Kangaroo 
and the Apple Butter Cat. Illus. McClure, 
Phillips, $1.00. 

Heyse, Paul. Das Madchen Von Treppi. Edited 
by Edward S. Joynes. Heath, 30c. 

Hollis, Ira N. The Frigate Constitution. Illus. 
Houghton, $1.50. 

Holmes, Rev. E. E. Responsibility; A Talk 
With Girls. Young Churchman, 25c. 

Home, Andrew. The Story of a School Con- 
spiracy. Illus. Lippincott, $1.25. 

Hosmer, G. W., M.D. As We Went Marching 
On. Wessels, $1.00. 

Hotchkiss, Louise S. Their Own Wedding. 
Ellis, 75c. 

James, Henry, Jr. Daisy Miller. Illus. Harper, 

1.00 


Johnson, William Henry. The World’s Discover- 
ies. Illus. Little, Brown, $1.50. 

Jokai, Maurus. The Day of Wrath. McClure & 
Co., $1.25. 

Jones, Alice Ilgenfritz. The Chevalier de St. 
Denis. McClure, $1.25. 

Jordan, William George. The Majesty of Calm- 
ness. Revell, 30c. 

Keays, H. A. Little Lords of Creation. Stone, 


$1.25. 

King, Gen. Charles, U.S. V. Ray’s Daughter. 

ippincott, $1.25. 

Lawshe, Allison R. The City and the Forest by 
the Sea. Rain-Drop Press. 

Leroy-Beaulieu, Pierre. The Awakening of the 
East. McClure, $1.50. 

Libby, Orin Grant. Critical Examination of Gor- 
don’s History of the American Revolution. 
Govt. Printing Office. 

Markham, Edwin. The Man With the Hoe. 
Illus. Doxey’s, $1.50. 
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— L. T. Miss Nonentity. Illus. Lippincott, 
1.50. 


‘Moore, Aubertine Woodward. For My Musical 


Friend. Illus. Dodge, $1.25. 

Moore, Charles Leonard. Ghost of Rosalys; A 
ig Pamph. Printed for Author. Phila., 
1.00, 


Moore, F. Frankfort. The Conscience of Coralie. 
Illus. Stone, $1.50. 

Myrtle, John H.; Rigby Reginald. Mother 
Goose Cooked, Illus. Lane, 75c. 

Neilson, Francis. Madame Bohemia. Illus. 
Lippincott, $1.50. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The Hoosiers. Macmillan, 


$1.25. 

Oxley, J. Macdonald. L’hasaat Last. Am. Bapt. 
Pub. Co., $1.25. 

Painter, E. V. N. Lyrical Vignettes. Sibley, 


Pott, Rev. F. L. Hawks, D.D. The Outbreak in 
China. Pott, 75c. 

Price, Ira Maurice. The Drift of Biblical Re- 
search Past and Present. Griffith. Pamphlet. 


50¢. 

Rhode Island School Reports for 1899. 

Rita, Vanity. Buckles. $1.25. 

Roberts, Josephine L. The Rose of Joy. The 
Neely Co.,$  .. 

Robinson, Margaret Blake. Souls in Pawn. 
Revell, $1.25. 

Sanger, Lieut.-Col. J. P. Census of Cuba, 1899. 
Govt. Printing, $ 

Schaeffer, Nathan C. Thinking and Learning to 
Think. Lippincott, $1.25. 

Seidel, Heinrich. Wintermarchen. Edited by 
Corinth Le Duc Crook. Holt, 35c. 

Shinn, Millicent Washburn. The Biography of a 
Baby. Houghton, $1.50. 

Smith, Gertrude. The Roggie and the Reggie 
Stories. Illus. Harper, $1.50. 

Swift, Benjamin. Nude Souls. Stone, $1.50. 

Swift, Jonathan, D.D. Gulliver’s Travels. Part 
II.: A Voyage to Brobdignag. Illus. Pam- 
phlet. Heath, roc. 

Tennyson, Alfred. The Day-Dream. Illus. 


Lane, 50c. 

“The Man Who Ileard Something.” The Slaves 
of Society. Harper, $1.25. 

Upton, Bertha. The Golliwogs’ Polar Adventures. 
Longmans, $2.00. 

Von Hutten, Baroness. Marr'd In Making. Lip- 
pincott, $1.25. 

Warren, Ina Russelle. In Cupid’s Court. Illus. 
Russell, $1.25. 

Webster, W. F. English Composition and Lit- 
erature. Houghton, goc. 
Wells, Helen. Ring Kindness and the Witch 
and Other Stories. Illus. Bardeen, soc. 
Wickford, Mrs. F. Burge. Old Wickford ; ‘‘ The 
Venice of America.” Illus. Young Church- 
man, $1.25. 

Wilson, H. W.; Adam Duncan. Westminster 
Biographies, Small, 75c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada, 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Mercantile Library. W. T. PEOPLEs, 
Librarian, 


(Unwin, $2.00.) 
Wallace. (Mac- 


Half-Hours in Japan. Moore. 
Studies, Scientific and Social. 
millan, $5.00.) 


Operations of Gen. Gurko’s Advance Guard. 
Epauchin. (Kegan Paul, $3.50.) 

Literary History of America, Wendell. (Scrib- 
ner, $3.00.) 

Among the Berbers of Algeria. Wilkins. (Cas- 
sell, $4.00.) 


Paris of To-day. Whiteing. (Century Co., $5.00.) 
The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 
Social and Imperial Life in Britain. Cotes. (Dut- 
ton, $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. 
Hewlett. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


New York Society Library, University Place. 
F. B. BicELow, Librarian. 


Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 


Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $3.50.) 


Story of My Life. Hare. (Allen, $12.60.) 

Life of Phillips Brooks. Allen. (Dutton, 2 vols., 
$7.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 


Love of an Uncrowned Queen. Wilkins. (Stone, 
2 vols. , $7.50.) 

Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, 
$2.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 





Mechanics Institute Library. H.W. Parker, 
Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Dynamo Electric Machinery. Thompson. 
$9.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (IIarper, $2.00.) 

Elementary Lessons in Electricity. Thompson. 
(Macmillan, $1.40.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. 
tury Co., $2.50.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. 
tury Co,, $1.50.) 

Amateur Photographer. 
Co., $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novels. 


The Master-Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 
Eben Holden. 


(Macmillan, 


(Spon, 


Scidmore, (Cen- 


Seton-Thompson. (Cen- 


Adams. (Baker- Taylor 


Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Public Library. ArtHuR E. Bost- 
wick, Librarian, 


With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 


ner, $1.50.) 
Paul Jones. Buell. (Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 


Through the First Antarctic Night. Cook. 
(Doubleday & McClure, $5.00.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols. , $6.00.) 

Richelieu. Perkins. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

Literary History of America. Wendell. (Scrib- 
ner, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Eleanor. Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 
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Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. 
PLumme_R, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

The Individual, a Study of Life and Death. Shaler. 
(Appleton, $1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Rulers of the South, Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Wonderful Century. Wallace. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


Union for Christian Work Free Library. 
Fanny HULL, Librarian. 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Napoleon: the last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Crisis in China. Smyth and others. (Harper, 
$1.00.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.00.) 

American Anthology. Stedman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $3.00.) 

Talks to Teachers. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 

Psychology (briefer course). James. (Holt, $1.60.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Eccentricities of Genius, Pond. (Dillingham, 
$3.50.) 

Book for all Readers. Spofford. (Putnam, $2.00.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Eleanor. Ward, (Harper, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. EstHer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck, Yan Dyke, (Scribner, $2.00.) 
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The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Three Menon Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery. (Harper, 
$3.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Great Battles of the World. Crane. (Lippincott, 
$1.50.) 

Sailing Alone around the World. Slocum. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.00.) 

Story of the Nineteenth Century. Brooks. (Lo- 
throp, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 


Stones of Venice. Ruskin. (Estes, 3 vols., $4.50.) 

Makers of Venice. Oliphant. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 

History of our Own Times. McCarthy. (Harper, 
3 vols., $4.25.) 

American Authors. Rutherford. (Author, $1.60.) 

History of the Jews. Milman. (Armstrong, 2 vols., 
$3.00.) 

Pagan and Christian Rome. Lanciani. (Hough- 
ton, $6.00.) 

Principles of Biology. Spencer. (Appleton, 2 vols., 
$4.00.) 

Life of A. H. Stephens. Johnston, (Lippincott, 
$3.50.) 

Preludes and Studies. Henderson. (Longmans, 
$1.00.) 

History Nineteenth Century. Mackenzie. (Nel- 
son, $1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


The Reign of Law. Allen. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. Acnes HILts, 
Librarian, 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Flame, Electricity, and the Camera. Iles. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton- Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

‘Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. Young. (New 
Amsterdam Book Co., $2.00.) 

Story of the Nineteenth Century. Brooks. (Lo- 
throp, $1.50.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) . 

Cromwell, Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
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The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden, Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Public Library. H.L. Etmenporr, Zidrarian, 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg. Twain. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Napoleon: the Last Phase. Rosebery. 
$3.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Sketch Book. Irving. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

South America, Social, Industrial, and Political. 
Carpenter. (Wilson, $3.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. 
$1.25.) 

Hypnotism. Quackenbos. 


(Macmillan, 


(Harper, 


(Crowell, 


(Harper, $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Public Library. Frepk. H. Hi1p, Librarian. 


Books on Christmas. 

Innocents Abroad. Clemens, 
$3.50.) 

Boys of 76. Coffin. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson, (McClurg, 
$1.00.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Three Men in a Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand, Mc- 


(Am. Pub. Co., 


(Macmillan, 


Nally, $2.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Nedham, 6 vols., 
$12.00.) 

With Both Armies. Davis. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Public Library. Wm. H. Brett, Librarian. 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $2.00.) 
The Idiot at Home. Bangs. (Harper, $1.25.) 


From India to the Planet Mars.. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 


The Critic 








The Origin of Species. Darwin. (Appleton, 
$4.00.) 

Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. Earle. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 

Romance of the Feudal Chateaux, Champney. 


(Putnam, $3.50.) 

With Both Armies in South Africa. Davis. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


The Grey Fairy Book. Lang. (Longmans, 
$2.00.) 
Child’s Christ-Tales. Hofer. (Chicago Woman’s 


Temple, $1.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson, (The Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Public Library. HEnry M. UTLEY, 
Librarian. 


L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden, (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Concentration. Loomis. (Loomis & Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Memoirs of Countess Potocka. 
& Co., $3.50.) 

Motor Vehicles, Beaumout. 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
$1.00.) 

Ian Hamilton’s March, Churchill. 
$1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, $5.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Master-Christian. Corelli, (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 


(Doubleday, Page 


(Lippincott, $10.00.) 
Hudson, (McClurg, 


(Longmans, 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore. (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) : 

Present-Day Egypt. 
$2.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


Penfield. (Century Co., 


















Practical Notes on the Cyanide Process. Bosqui. 
(Scientific Pub. Co., $2.50.) 

Trail of the Sandhill Stag. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

How to Enjoy Pictures. Emery. 
tional Co., $1.50.) 

World’s Painters and their Pictures, Hoyt. (Ginn, 
$1.25.) 

Etchingham Letters. Pollock & Maitland. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson, 


(Prang Educa- 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 


Librarian, 


From India to the Planet Mars. Flournoy. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

China, the Long-Lived Empire. Scidmore, (Cen- 
tury Co., $2.50.) 
Divine Pedigree of Man. 

$1.50.) 
Standard Operas. Upton. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 
Stoddard Lectures. 
Memoirs of Countess Potocka. 
& Co., $3.50.) 
Paul Jones. Buell. 
History of United States. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Redemption of David Corson. 
(The Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


Hudson. (McClurg, 


(Balch Bros., $3.00 per vol.) 
(Doubleday, Page 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
Fiske. (Houghton, 


Gross. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis Public Library. Dr. J. K. Hos- 
MER, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$2.00.) 

The Unknown, Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

The Rulers of the South. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
2 vols., $6.00.) 


(Macmillan, 


A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. Hux- 
ley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Life of William Morris. McKail. (Longmans, 


$7.50.) 
Travels in England. LeGallienne. (Lane, $1.50.) 
Rough Riders. 
Towards Pretoria. 


Roosevelt, 
Ralph. 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Stokes, $1.50.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercantile Library. JouHn Epwarps, JZi- 

brarian, 

Quisante. Hope. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

When Knighthood was in Flower. Major. 


(Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

The Redemption of David Corson. Goss. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

In the Palace of the King. Crawford. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

L’Aiglon, Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Napoleon : the Last Phase. Rosebery: 
$3.00.) 

History of Babylonia and Assyria. Rogers. (Eaton 
& Mains, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

Mantle of Elijah. Zangwill. (Harper, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Ward. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


Page. 


Eleanor. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Public Library. ANNIE E. CHAPMAN, Librarian. 


The Story of a Cowboy. 
$1.50.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. 
bleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Gospel of Wealth. Carnegie. 
$2.00.) 

The Real David Harum. Vance. 
lor Co., $1.00.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Author, $2.00.) 


Hough. (Appleton, 
(Dou- 
(Century Co., 


(Baker & Tay- 


Mezzotints in Modern Music. Huneker, (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 
In and around the Grand Canyon. Wharton. 


(Little, Brown & Co., $3.00.) 

Little Journeys to Homes of Eminent Painters, 
Hubbard. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

Memoirs of Alexander I. Choiseul-Gouffier. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Thrilling Days in Army Life. 
$1.50.) 


Forsyth. (Harper, 


Most Popular Novels, 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. 
Eleanor, Ward. 


(Lothrop, $1.50.) 
(Harper, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Public Library. Grorce T. CLark, Librarian. 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

Books on Wagner. 

L’Aiglon. Rostand. (Russell, $1.50.) 
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American Slave Trade. Spears. (Scribner, $2.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) ; 
Hypnotism. Quackenbos, 
Ascent of Mt. 
$12.50.) 
: History of the Jews. 
6 vols., $9.00.) 
Oliver Cromwell. Morley. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Between the Andes and the Ocean. Curtis. (Stone, 
$2.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


(Harper, $1.25.) 
St. Elias, Filippi. (Stokes, 


Graetz. (Jewish Pub. Soc., 


Eben Holden. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. J. C. Dana, 


Librarian, 


Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

L’Aiglon. Rostand, (Russell, $1.50.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Memoirs of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
2 vols., $5.00.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. 
$1.50.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

James Martineau. Jackson. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $3.00.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. 

Mr. Dooley's Philosophy. 
$1.25.) 

Paul Jones. Buell. 


Seton-Thompson, 


(Dutton, 


(Revell, 


(Harper, $2.00.) 
Dunne. (Russell, 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $3.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


Eben Holden. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Toronto Public Library. Jas. Bain, 
Librarian, 


jr., 


A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. (Morang, 
$2.00.) 

Sport and Travel East and West. 
mans, $4.00.) 

The Relief of Mafeking. 
6/.) 

Ian Hamilton’s March. Churchill. 
$1.50.) 

Twice Captured. Rosslyn. 


Selous. (Long- 


Young. (Methuen, 
(Longman’s, 


(Blackwood, 10/6.) 


“ Napoleon: the last Phase, Rosebery. 


. From Indiato the Planet Mars. Flournoy. 


The Critic 


Story of the War in South Africa, Mahan. (Samp. 
son, Low & Co., 10/6.) 

The Great Boer War. Doyle. (Morang, $1.50.) 

(Harper, 
$3.00.) 

Life and Letters of Thos. Henry Huxley. 

' (Appleton, $5.00.) 

Lord Rosebery, his Life and Speeches. 

(Hutchinson, 2 vols., 24/.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Ward, 


Huxley, 


Coates, 


Eleanor. 


(Harper, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HELEN J. McCaine, Librarian, 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. 
$1.75.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
$1.50.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scrib- 
ner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. 
Co., $1.50.) 

In Tunewith the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Seton-Thompson. (Cen- 
tury Co., $1.50.) ® 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

A Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Reign of Law. Allen. 


(Macmillan, 


Hudson. (McClurg, 


Seton-Thompson. 


(Dodd, Mead & 


(Macmillan, $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Public Library. Samvuet S. Green, Librarian. 


Life Beyond Death. 
L’Aiglon. Rostand. 


Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
(Russell, $1.50.) 

(Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Queen of the Adriatic. 
Co., $3.00.) 

Practical Features of Telephone Work. 
(Electrical World and Eng., 75c.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Venice. Yiarte. (Coates, $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 


The Master-Christian. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.00.) 


Clement. (Dana, Estes & 
Dobbs. 


Seton-Thompson. 








